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Tomovrow 


A LOOK AHEAD 





The hoped-for spring upturn in 
business has not occurred... the 
depression deepens . . . is the Gov- 
ernment going to do anything to 
help? . . . Probable answer to this 
and other timely questions. 








[O present prospect that the President will 
resort to new government action to check 
deflation. 


White House strategy still calls for sitting 
out the new depression until demand for ac- 
tion comes from business or from Congress. 

Mr. Roosevelt is cold to suggestions for a 
return to Jarge-scale government spending. 
He remains hopeful that loans to railroads 
and to businessmen will turn the recovery 
trick. 


A continued decline of security and com- 
modity markets appears to be the only thing 
that might bring an early change in passive 
Administration position. 


Chances are growing that action may be 
forced by a series of unfavorable develop- 
ments. If that happens, WPA offers the one 
outlet for quick spending of large sums. 


No “white rabbit” plans are taking shape 
backstage. Administration planners are be- 
coming increasingly dejected in the face of 
continued White House coolness toward their 
ideas. 

Hope in Washington that business will 
provide a self-starter of its own is fading, al- 
though it is getting, or probably is about to 
get, much of the government assistance it 
has been asking. 


The highly unpopular tax on the undistrib- 
uted portion of corporation profits now is 
slated for outright repeal. House members 
will override their leaders to go along with 
the Senate. 


A flat tax on gains from the sale of capital 
assets, strongly urged by business, is better 
than a two-to-one prospect. 


The RFC will open its arms wide in a tew 
days to provide loans to or to buy securities 
from, business men who are in a sound posi- 
tion but need short or long-term capital. 
Glass-Steagall bill to widen RFC’s lending 
powers will be passed. 


Low interest, long-term loans are available 
to any individual who wants to build a home 
and can make a 10 per cent down payment. 


The government's cash budget is balanced 
for the first time in more than seven years 
with cash income, including payroll tax col- 
lections, exceeding cash outgo. 


Wage and hour legislation is a dim pros- 
pect—a prospect that involves little concern 
for 90 per cent of American business men. 


No further White House-sponsored money 
tinkering is cortemplated. 


No new experiments are likely to be un- 
dertaken in the immediate future. 

Long-range prospects point increasingly 
to new reflation. Today’s deflation is gather- 
ing momentum. Farm prices are under new 
pressure. Other commodities are being 
pressed down. A wave of wage and salary- 
cutting is sweeping the country. Unemploy- 
ment continues to rise. 


Absence of a corresponding decline in 
prices of things the people buy or in the debt 
load accentuates the pain of deflation and 
creates a pent-up demand for positive action. 
The question is how Jong Congress and the 
President will be able to resist this pressure. 


Shifts to be made in reorganizing govern- 
departments, if the pending bill 
becomes law, will not deeply concern the 
average business man. The ICC, Federal 
Reserve, Federal Trade Commission, Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission will not be 
affected. Congress will retain control over 
expenditures. Civil Service changes will not 
be sweeping or drastic. 


mental 


British trade agreement negotiations prob- 
ably will not be completed until mid-summer 
or later. Protests on most of items slated for 
tariff reduction probably will not be heeded. 
Original schedule of concessions is likely to 
be adhered to except in minor details. 
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How Shipbuilding Costs in U.S. | 
with Costs in Foreign Countries 
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A Problem in World Trade and Defense 


HE high cost of new ship construction 
threatens to check the re-building of the 
American merchant marine. 

Congress has directed that re-building. Mil- 
lions of dollars are appropriated for subsidies 
to encourage building. Needs for national de- 
fense and for comnierce are described as urgent. 

Yet bids for the construction of merchant 
ships are so far above Maritime Commission 
estimates that few bids are being accepted. 

Building at the costs set by American ship- 
yards would force the establishment of ocean 
freight rates at what, officials say, would be 
prohibitive levels, even with government sub- 
sidies subtracted. 

The situation is different in foreign nations. 

As disclosed by the pictogram above, an aver- 
age merchant ship that can be built for $1,- 
200,000 in some of the principal foreign ship- 
building centers $2,000,000 to build 
under normal conditions here. Recent bids 
have even run over that differential. The result 
is that President Roosevelt has suggested that 
construction might be shifted to foreign ship- 
builders if Congress would approve. 


BUILD AMERICAN SHIPS ABROAD? 

Joseph Kennedy, Ambassador to Great Brit- 
ain and former chairman of the Maritime Com- 
mission, said in London that President Roose- 
velt believes it is “sensible” to construct United 
States ships abroad when the cost of building 
them at home is twice as much, although he 
also pointed out that such procedure “may not 
be politically expedient.” 

This problem of high shipbuilding costs is 
catching the United States at an inopportune 
time so far as government plans go. 

The navy is in the middle of the largest 
peace-time building program in its history. 
That program is to be stepped up sharply in 
the months ahead. The country is making up 
for lost time in building that was delayed dur- 
ing the 1920s and early 1930s. 

This armament activity promises to fill many 
private shipyards as well as government ship- 
yards. 

But the same delay that occurred in naval 
construction occurred in merchant marine con- 
struction as well. A few figures show the ex- 
tent of the present problem. 

Out of a seagoing fleet of 1,422 vessels ag- 
gregating eight and one-half million tons, this 
country’s merchant marine includes 1,305 ves- 
sels of seven and one-half million tons that will 
be twenty years old or more by 1942. 

This means that a merchant fleet, largely 
built in a few years during and after the World 
To replace 
the ships that are passing their stage of use- 
fulness would require construction of 261 new 


costs 


War, is growing obsolete suddenly. 


+ 


ships each year at a cost of two and one-half * three million dollars. 
_ billion dollars. 


But no such ambitious program is contem- 
plated by this government through its pro- 
gram of ship subsidies. 

Rather, out of the entire American merchant 
marine only 158 vessels are in the subsidized 
fleet. Of these 134 will become twenty years 
old within the next five years. 


BIDS BEYOND EXPECTATION 

To meet even this part of the obsolescence 
the Maritime Commission has projected con- 
struction of only 12 cargo ships, 12 high-speed 
tankers useful as naval auxiliaries, and 30 to 
52 vessels which the subsidized lines have 
agreed to construct within five years. 

It is in plans for construction of these rela- 
tively few ships that the cost problems enter. 

The government asked for bids on 12 cargo 
ships, estimating that they should cost twenty- 
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One bid for four ships 
came within that estimate. Most other bids 
were at prices which the Maritime Commission 
considered so high that it would be impossible 
for them to operate in commerce at a profit, 
even at the most liberal government subsidy. 

This problem grows from the fact that an 
analysis by the Maritime Commission of bids 
submitted for construction of merchant ships 
showed that labor and material were 
about in line with its estimates and with one 
another. Overhead and profits accounted for 
the extreme spread between what the govern- 
ment expected shipbuilders to bid and what 
they did bid. 

Subsidies are geared to make up the differ- 
ences between labor and material costs in this 
country and abroad. They are not geared to 
augment profits. 

President Roosevelt was led by this condi- 
tion to suggest that it might be wise to give 
some orders to European builders. He ob- 
served, however, that it might be difficult to 
convince Congress to approve such a procedure. 

Consideration also has been given to build- 
ing ships in the government’s own yards. 

But these yards either are busy or soon will 
be busy with naval construction. The navy is 
having its own difficulty financing construction 
of ships in private yards. An estimate was 
made in the Senate that battleships now sched- 
uled to cost a billion and one-quarter dollars 
might actually cost three billions on the basis 
of bids for building merchant ships. 


NEED OF AN AMERICAN MARINE 

There still remains the question of why the 
United States should need to build a big mer- 
echant marine in a world that appears to pos- 
sess more than enough ships to carry its trade. 

Two principal answers are made to this ques- 
tion by the Maritime Commission. 

The first is based upon the fact that the 
United States is the world’s largest exporter 
of goods. In the event of war abroad the avail- 
able world’s shipping could readily be comman- 
deered for war purposes, leaving this country 
without sufficient bottoms to carry its goods to 
market. An experience of this kind followed 
the outbreak of the World War. 

The second is based upon the nation’s na- 
tional defense needs. 

Official estimates are that in the event of 
trouble with a major foreign power the Amer- 
ican navy would require a minimum of one 
thousand merchant ships, aggregating six 
million tons, to provide it with an auxiliary. 

Shipbuilding costs are found by officials to 
figure prominently in the outlook both for the 
future of America’s share in world trade and 
for defense purposes. 


costs 
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The March of the News 


IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





Another revolt in Congress ... 
Government reorganization bill be- 
comes a major issue ... could 
President become a dictator? ... 
TVA inquiry assured . . . tax re- 
vision reaches the Senate. 











(sonesete and the White House come to 
4 grips over the government reorganiza- 


tion bill. 


Not since the fight in the Senate over the 
Supreme court enlargement measure has there 
been such a sharp division on an issue made 
by the Administration. 


Passed in the Senate by the close vote of 
49 to 42, the reorganization bill encounters 
unexpectedly strong opposition in the House, 
with many Democrats joining with the Re- 
publicans in contending that the measure del- 
egates too much power to the executive. Ef- 
forts to shut off debate are defeated by a 
vote of 191 to 149 in the first test of strength, 


The President’s remark that passage of the 
bill by the Senate shows “the Senate cannot 
be purchased by organized telegrams based 
on direct misrepresentation” arouses debate 
when the measure reaches the House. Mr, 
Roosevelt had reference to thousands of tele- 
grams received by Senators asking them to 
oppose the bill on the ground that it vested 
the President with dictatorial powers. 


THE “DICTATORSHIP” ISSUE 

Adding more fuel to the flames, the Presi- 
dent, vacationing at Warm Springs, Ga, 
makes public a letter to an unnamed friend 
in which, discussing the campaign against 
his pet measure, he disclaims all ambitions 
to be a dictator. Members of the House re- 
ceive more thousands of telegrams similer to 
those previously received by Senators. 

The bill which is the subject of all this 
controversy would give the President power 
to consolidate many agencies in the execu- 
tive branch of the government. 

It would wipe out the office of Comptroller 
General, the so-called “watchdog” of the 
Treasury, create a new Department of Public 
Welfare, and place one man at the head of 
the Civil Service Commission instead of the 
present three-man commission. 

Investigaticn of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority by a joint committee of the two Houses 
of Congress is assured with adoption by 

[Continued on Page 3, Col. 1.] 
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—Wide World 


THREE OF THE “49'ERS” 
Three of the leaders of the fight in the Senate 
which resulted in a 49 to 42 victory for the Re- 
organization Bill; left to right: Senators Minton, 
Byrnes and Schwellenbach. 
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Wecrsqrata * 
President's Return 
To Legislative Wars 





Associates of the President noted 
the tone of his Southern addresses 
and statements with some surprise, 
in view of his attitude in the weeks 
just previous. 

The chronology. 








ee ROOSEVELT’S return to the 
White House found many members of Con- 
gress asking “What now?” 

Before his trip to Georgia, most of them who 
would talk about it thought they knew the an- 


swer They expected no “cracking down” op 
Congress, no aggressive legislative recommenda- 
tions, and hoped to wind up pending business 
with relatively little difficulty. 


Both in conference with legislators and with 
members of the press, Mr. Roosevelt for weeks 
had seemed to be in a mood to let Congress— 
and business—have its way without attempting 
to assume vigorous leadership. There was specu- 
lation whether this was strategy intended. to 
make it easier to regain leadership later, if 
economic conditions went from bad to worse, or 
whether he was bewildered about what to do. 


But his pace changed in the South. On suc- 
cessive days, the President indicated he “had his 
Dutch up.” The present question is whether he 
plans to keep that pace, possibly going to Con- 
gress or the country with a new program, or 
whether he merely is “marking the record” on 
which he wants the forthcoming election cam- 
paigns to be fought. 


THE REORGANIZATION FIGHT 

A mass telegraphic protest against Senate en- 
actment of the Government reorganization bill 
heralded the rush of developments. Opponents 
of the legislation urged in the press and over the 
radio that citizens insist on its defeat on the 
ground that it would give the Executive dicta- 
torial powers. Officials of telegraph companies 
estimated about 150,000 telegrams were sent to 
Senators. 

In the debate, Administration leaders disputed 
contentions that dictatorship was inherent in the 
legislation. They won by 49 to 42 votes. 

An incident the next day illustrated the Presi- 
dent’s frame of mind. He expressed jubilation 
over the bill’s passage, and told reporters it 
proved the Senate “cannot be purchased by or- 
ganized telegrams based on direct misrepresenta- 
tion.” 

Marvin McIntyre, a secretary and a former 
newspaper man whom Mr. Roosevelt has known 
since war days, leaned over. He could see the 
headlines about the word “purchased,” and ques- 
tioned whether the President wanted to use that 
word. The word stood 


SENATORS OBJECT 
Several Senators registered in the Senate the 
resentment that Mr. McIntyre apparently had 


foreseen. If votes had been “purchased,” they 
declared, it was not by telegrams but by Admin- 
istration “promises” of patronage, local projects 


and the like to which they attributed its victory. 
(Excerpts from stenographic transcript of debate 
are printed on Page 4.) 

The Constitutional right of a citizen “to peti- 
tion the Government for a redress of grievances” 
also figured in the national discussion. By that 
time, the bill was before the House and telegraph 
messengers again were working overtime. Their 
chiefs estimated that 50,000 telegrams reached 
Representatives in the first few hours alone. The 
charge that Mr. Roosevelt aspired to dictatorship 
again predominated. 

At this point, the President acted once more. 
Late at night, while the opposing House forces 
organized feverishly for action, he made public 
a letter to an unnamed friend disavowing any 
inclination to be a dictator. 

The letter impressed some observers as in- 
tended to facilitate passage of the bill. It ap- 
parently did have some effect on wavering Rep- 
resentatives. Another interpretation was that 
Mr. Roosevelt wanted to offset the criticism of 
his “purchase” remark. 

As the week ended, the major topic of interest 
in the Capital was what the President’s mood 
portended for the future 
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A Left-Wing Smile—Southerners Resentment 
—Mexican Oil—Stringent SEC Rules 


The President's recent militancy 
toward Congress has encouraged 
left-wingers of the Administra- 
tion; but they voice uncer- 
tainty whether he will “follow 
through” at this session with a 
program to their liking. 


oe  -@ 


The Government's leading eco- 
nomic planners are stumped by 
the turn taken by the new depres- 
sion and have been unable to 
suggest any remedies that ap- 
peal to the President at present. 
Some of them talk of returning 
to private life. 


x** 


Acquaintances of some promi- 
nent New Dealers say they are 
tired and physically not far from 
a breakdown. The long illness of 
Harry L. Hopkins, just ending, 
is described as symptomatic. 


x~* * 


Federal Reserve Board members 
would not feel badly if Congress 
directed them to use their pow- 
ers over credit to establish and 
maintain a price level near that 
of 1926. They believe the Pat- 
man bill now in Congress would 
merely give the Congressional 
sanction to policies now applied. 


x * * 


Some of the so-called quasi-judi- 
cial commissions are beginning 
to indicate which lawyers are 
non-persona 


persona grata or 


+ 





grata for practice before them. 
Various New York lawyers are 


+ 


Charles W. Eliot 2d, Executive 
Officer of the National Resources 


> 


say, to “put Congress on the spot’ 
by recommending a new r1ecov- 


reported to be incensed. at what Committee, is expected to be ery program at a time when its 
they describe as a deviation from given comparable responsibili- decisions could affect the elec- 


the accepted rules for practice 
before Government departments 
and commissions. 

x wk * 


Some Senate supporters of the 
Government reorganization bill 
welcomed the telegraphic bar- 
rage against it on the theory that 
it helped as much as it hurt their 
case. 
xk * 

The RFC is reported disposed 
to cooperate with the Maritime 
Commission in loans for ship- 
building that in normal times 
might not be considered safe 


risks. * 
x * * 


Governor George D. Aiken, of 
Vermont, is understood to have 
received suggestions from sup- 
porters of his stand against the 
present Republican organization 
that he team up with Henry A. 
Wallace for an independent 
party movement in 1940. 


x * * 


Southern Democrats in Congress 
still are resentful of the Presi- 
dent’s address attacking “feud- 
alism” in the South. They look 
more than ever for a show-down 
over control of the Democratic 
party in its traditional strong- 
hold 





ties within the new organization 
that would be set up for national 
resources planning under the re- 
organization bill. 

~*~ wk * 


Word is being passed among 
leadefs in the House and Senate 
that the White House will ac- 
cept gracefully a complete re- 
peal of the surtax on undistrib- 
uted corporation profits and will 
not object to the enactment of a 
flat 15 per cent tax on capital 
gains. 
xk * 
Germany and Japan are dicker- 
ing for Mexican oil but on terms 
that still would leave the Mexi- 
cans thinking of the “good old 
days” when they had an assured 
market at relatively profitable 
prices. 
x ke 

Strong medicine is being pre- 
pared for Wall Street in the 
form of new SEC regulations 
that will bring trade in securi- 
ties much more closely under the 


eye of the Government. 
xk * 


Some Congressmen _ speculate 
whether Mr. Roosevelt might fa- 
vor early adjournment with the 
intention of summoning a special 
session during the primary or 
election campaigns. A purpose 
for such a move might be, they 





tion returns vitally. 

xk * 
The National Labor Relations 
Board is watching closely the at- 
titude of James H. Rand toward 
the Circuit Court order sustain- 
ing the Board’s ruling that Rem- 
ington-Rand must take back 
about 3,000 employees. Compli- 
ance would surprise some mem- 


bers of the Board. 
x «ee 


There are rumors that Mr. Roose- 
velt may use the proceeds from 
sale of his writings or ask Con- 
gress for an appropriation for an 
archives building at Hyde Park 
in which his papers would be 
kept for public inspection after 


he leaves office. 
SS = | 


Political activities Jooking to- 
ward 1940 are more astir. About 
20 ‘favorite son” candidates may 
be placed in nomination at the 
Democratic convention. These 
names would be in addition to 
those from Congress, the cabinet 
and heads of some agencies now 
independent. 
xk 

Pressure on the State Depart- 
ment for help to get many per- 
sons out of Austria, some of them 
prominent persons, is increasing. 
A delicate situation consequently 
confronts the Department. 
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Again a ‘Fighting’ Executive ... A Message at 1 a. m. 


Salutes—21 Guns From Army, 


Cheers From Farmers 


+ a prayer of thankfulness “that I live in a land 





Wide World 


WRONG NUMBER? 
Walter S. Gifford, President of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company, protests the 
“one-sided” three-year investigation of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission which suggest- 
ed a 25 per cent rate reduction throughout the 
Bell System. 





Wetesgraic « 
Checks onMonopoly: 
Uncle Sam Steps In 





Monopoly remains a foremost 
topic in view of the President's pro- 
spective message to Congress on the 
subject. 

The latest examples of the power 
of Government. 











RANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT wrote 

to an unnamed friend: “The opposition has 
planted bogies under every bed.” 

Shoes, not bogies, were planted under the 
newspaper correspondents’ beds, and those shoes 
came in handy at 1 A. M. Central Time. 

After the first shock of being routed from bed 
by Presidential Secretary McIntyre with the 


. Chief Executive’s dictatorship disclaimer (see 


Page 7) the members of the press replanted 
their shoes under their beds and mulled over 
the incident. 

To them there was coming the realization that 
the President once again had his “Dutch” up, 
that in his denial of one-man rule aspirations 
there might be the germ of a campaign issue. 
Increased awareness of the American public to 
totalitarian tendencies abroad happened to co- 
incide with the determination of a quarter- 
century problem — government reorganization. 
To forestall criticism which might endanger his 
interests in the coming State primaries was one 
answer that satisfied many a political observer. 


Certainly, Mr. Roosevelt 
seemed quite a satisfied 
AFTER A 10-DAY individual as he returned 
“REST” IN SOUTH to the Nation’s Capital 
after a ten-day stay at his Georgia retreat. 
Speaking, of course, purely from a medical 
standpoint, Dr. Ross T. McIntire, his personal 
physician, checked the tanned Chief Executive, 
found him to be “in the pink.” 

Reviewing his vacation Mr. Roosevelt might 
have noticed something which doesn’t quite jibe 
with the average citizen’s idea of a vacation. 
When John Jones leaves town he usually man- 
ages, or tries to manage, to forget his business 
worries. The President took his troubles with 
him, didn’t try to forget them, managed to de- 
liver a number of ideas that popped up in the 
headlines shortly after they were expounded. 


BACK TO CAPITAL 


The carrying of the wage-hour issue right into 
the heart of the South was the beginning of a 
series of sentences that ended with an acid 
period. His comment on the inviolability of the 
Senate to be “purchased” acted like an irritant 
on Capitol Hill. Some legislators, however, 
found in it a soothing gesture. His “no dicta- 
torship” letter brought reactions ranging from 
Senator Barkley’s curt “It’s swell!” to Senator 
Byrd’s “In debating the reorganization bill I 








THE ELEVENTH CHAIR? 

WPA Administrator Harry L. Hopkins, conva- 

lescent after a protracted illness, is prominently 

mentioned for the Cabinet to head the pro- 

posed Department of Public Welfare under the 
President's Government reorganization plan. 





never said the President desired to be a dictator. 
No one can deny, however, that the reorganiza- 
tion bill does delegate to the President great 
and unusual powers which at least partially de- 
stroy our system of checks and balances.” 

If ever a human being looked less like a dic- 
tator it was the President one bright Sunday 
morning when he attended the dedication serv- 
ices of a new non-sectarian chapel at the Georgia 
Warr Springs Foundation. Supported by his 
personal aide, Thomas Qualters, the President 
was flanked by paralysis victims in wheel chairs, 
those who leaned on canes and crutches, those 
who had to be carried. Only occasionally dur- 
ing the simple service was one conscious of the 
President. Every so often his voice could be 
heard above the rest of the congregation in the 
singing of the hymns and the responses to the 
prayers. 


And almost at the same 


A BOY’S PRAYEK 
OF THANKS FOR 
“LAND OF LIBERTY” raising his 
prayer that was later delivered to Mr. Roosevelt. 


The youngster, who came to this country three 
years ago as a refugee, expresed his thoughts in 


time a 16-year-old boy in 
New York City finished 
voice in a 





where one is not persecuted.” 


Putting Government business aside one day, 
and almost putting members of the press “out” 
as they trailed the Presidential car’s dust over 
mountain roads, Mr. Roosevelt paid a visit to 
one of his favorite projects, the Pine Mountain 
Valley Resettlement Project, just 25 miles from 
Warm Springs. Briefly addressing the children 
of the homestead’s school from his automobile, 
the President criticized those who found fault 
with such types of his rehabilitation program. 
In a brief visit to the city of Columbus, Ga., Mr. 
Roosevelt again spotted the phrase “progress” 
when he said that the progress which was ap- 
parent in the improvement of the processes of 
living “is going to keep on in the days to come 
if you and I have anything to do with it.” 


Ending on that note, he 


AND CHEERS FROM ¢t00k himself to Fort 
Benning for a 21-gun sa- 


WORKING MEN lute and a tour of inspec- 


Before the President rolled the modern 
warriors and chariots of war. Whippet-like 
mobile units flashed before his eyes. But other 
sights flashed before his eyes. Along village 
street, rows of creased working faces stared up 
There were cheers 


TRIP TO A FORT 


tion. 


at the passing President. 
and waving flags. Down from the red clay hills 
came farm hands, their dungarees in striking 
contrast to the sleek entourage that flashed by. 
Up in the red clay hills, the mules switched their 
tails and for a short time reins lay slack against 
the plow. It often that a President 
passes by. 

But there were other things that flashed by 
the President as he left the Georgia retreat for 
Washington. They were ideas to be groomed 
for forthcoming political campaigns, when many 
of his legislators will take to the stump. There 
were also ideas to be carefully pruned on foreign 
policy. There were tufts to be added to his 
TVA inquiry. There were pills to be com- 
pounded for the iron horse. There were a score 
of routine matters waiting for executive ap- 


isn’t 


proval or disapproval. 

Back in the Capital Mr. Roosevelt may not 
have found any bogies under the White House 
bed—but the basketful of problems on the Exec- 
utive desk were more than willing to test the 


satisfied spirits of the returned vacationist. 
DEREK Fox. 





HE National Government now offers two 
examples of the new use to which its power 
can be put. 

As a first example there is a proposed report 
of the Federal Communications Commission for 
Government control and regulation of the far- 
flung American Telephone & Telegraph Company, 
The second example is afforded by a new use of 
the Government’s vast spending power to attempt 
to force price competition in the cement in- 
dustry. This example later is to be extended to 
many other industries. 

Both involve efforts to break important con- 
trols now exercised by private interests. 


IDENTICAL PRICE PROBLEM 


The cement industry is one of the industries 
in which identical prices are offered by sup- 
posedly competing companies when bidding on 
Government business. To deal with that situa- 
tion the Government, after April 1, is requiring 
that companies quote their prices f. o. b. the fac- 
tory and that they also certify formally that 
there has been no collusion with other bidders. 
This order applies to all Government work, in- 
volving both contractors and subcontractors on 
that work 

Something similar is under contemplation for 
the steel industry and other industries. A use of 
a modification of this method produced much 
lower prices on GOvernment purchases of tires 
when tried out recently. 

But it is in the prospect of a possible extension 
of the field of close Government regulation to the 
telephone industry that much present interest 
centers. 

The Federal Communications Commission 
spent $1,500,000 and three years investigating the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
and all of its policies. The investigators now 
have proposed a report which the Commission 
itself is studying. That proposed report is of 
interest to more than 600,000 stockholders of the 
company, its millions of subscribers and hun- 
dreds of thousands of employes. 


HINT OF LOWER RATES 


Essentially, the report boils down to the sug- 
gestion that: 

“Unnecessarily high costs, resulting from cer- 
tain major policies and practices of the system, 
including the cost of manufacturing telephone 
apparatus and equipment, engineering, research, 
and standardization policies, depreciation poli- 
cies, license contract payments, and the segre- 
gation of plant revenues and expenses, indicate 
that a reduction of approximately 25 per cent 
may be made in telephone rates throughout the 
entire Bell System without interrupting the existe 
ing net earnings.” 

Of this conclusion, Walter S. Gifford, president 
of the A. T. & T., said that it was “absurd,” and 
he referred to the whole report as “unfair.” 

Mr. Gifford observed: 

“This country has the best, the most extensive, 
the most widely used and the cheapest telephone 
service in the world. In spite of this, it would 
appear that fault has been found with almost 
everything this company has done throughout 
its existence. This just does not make sense.” 

In its summary of conclusions and recommens 
dations, the proposed report suggests: 

First, that the Communications Commission 
be provided with broader authority to regulate 
the A. T. & T. 

Second, that the Commission adopt a policy 
that will result in an accumulation of a de- 
preciation reserve that will benefit telephone 
subscribers rather than stockholders. 

Third, that the system’s pension plan be re- 
vised to bring drastic reductions in pensions for 
high officials and to bring an end to the com- 
pany’s right to revoke benefits to particular em- 
ployes. 

Fourth, that public relations expenses should 
be borne by the stockholders rather than sub- 
scribers. 

Fifth, that the scope of the Bell System’s ac- 
tivities be limited to the communications field. 
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[Continued from Page 1.] 
the House of a resolution previ- 
iously adopted by the Senate. 


The measure empowers the in- 
vestigating committee, consist- 
ing of five members of each 
House, not only to investigate 
the TVA but also the activities 
of private power interests which 
have opposed the project and all 
phases of the government in the 
power business. 


Tax revision is all ready for 
consideration by the Senate this 
week. The measure, as finally 
approved by the Senate finance 
committee, is vastly different 
from the bill passed by the 
House. The undistributed profits, 
retained in modified form in the 
House bill, is completely re- 
pealed. Corporations which dis- 
tribute all their earnings pay a 16 
per cent tax on them, while those 
which do not distribute any earn- 
ings pay up to 20 per cent. 

Another measure designed to 
aid business recovery goes to the 
House after passage by the Sen- 
ate. It is known as the Glass- 
Steagall bill and broadens the 
power of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to make 
loans to municipalities and busi- 
ness firms which cannot obtain 
loans from private banks. 


The RFC has more than a bil- 
lion dollars in “unused resources” 
which Chairman Jones tells the 
Senate Banking Committee it 
would like to use to help busi- 
ness men, large and small. 


Back at the White House after 
ten days’ vacation at Warm 
Springs the President prepares 
to tackle the knotty problem of 
the railroads. After discussing 
the situation with representatives 
of rail management and labor Mr. 
Roosevelt is expected to make 
public the report and recommen- 
dations of his special emergency 
committee consisting of three 
ICC commissioners. Remedial 
legislation of some kind at this 
session of Congress may be pro- 
posed. 


The United States and Great 
Britain take the first formal step 
toward a naval building race in 
making public notes they have 
exchanged invoking the right to 
set aside the 35,000-ton limitation 
on capital ships placed by the 
London naval treaty. 


This action follows Japan's re- 
fusal to disclose her naval build- 
ing plans. France, third party to 
the London treaty, announces 
she will stay within the 35,000- 
ton limit so long as no continen- 
tal power departs from that 
standard, 





New forces write new and disturbing chapters in the his- 
tory of economic imperialism. Latin-American nations sense 
and test their powers to resist foreign exploitation of their 
natural resources. Mexican expropriation of Americans’ oil 


properties expresses a significant trend. 

In face of new nationalistic urges and commercial rival- 
ries, will the United States be able to hold its leading place in 
the commerce and friendship of its American neighbors? The 
State Department deals cautiously and temperately with a 


perplexing problem. 


+ 








N Latin-America today lie vast de- 
veloped and undeveloped re- 
sources of oil, copper, tin, nitrates 
and the products of a low-cost ag- 
riculture. 

Only machinery, managerial skill 
and adequate markets are needed to 
transform these resources into terms 
of rising income for their possessors. 


In Europe and the Far East lie | 


Germany and Italy and Japan lack- 
ing these essential raw materials but 
possessed of factories to produce 
machinery and of a surplus of man- 
agerial skill as well as yawning mar- 
kets. 

When a dictator rises in Brazil, or 
Mexico makes a new move to take 
over American-owned property, or 
Italians send airplane squadrons to 
Argentina, the diplomats here and 
abroad conjure bogies of many sorts. 

Japan is to get a submarine base 
on the West Mexican coast in ex- 
change for oil purchases. ... Ger- 
many will buy the oil that formerly 
was owned by British and American 
firms. ... The Germans are influenc- 
ing Brazilian trade policies to the 
detriment of American firms.... 

So the rumors have it. 


THE WAVES OF NATIONALISM 

Actually, as the experts see it, the 
United States and Great Britain 
suddenly are being jolted into a real- 
ization of the fact that a powerful 
wave of nationalism is sweeping the 
nations to the south just as it is 
sweeping the nations of Europe and 
the Far East. 

Old values are going. Backward 
nations no longer welcome foreign 
capital. Trade relations are being 
ripped asunder in the search for 
new customers. Government con- 
trols nearly everywhere are taking 
the place of the once free operating 
forces of competition. 

Mexico’s expropriation of Ameri- 
can and British oil holdings is to be 
viewed against that background. 

For a number of years Mexico has 
been taking land away from British 
and American owners. There have 
been formal protests but no special 
flurry of excitement. The land ex- 
propriated represents a very large 
total and an aggregate value that 
runs into the millions. Little or no 
payment has been made on it. 

Recently Mexico raised tariff rates 
on American products. Some of the 
increases were as much as 100 per 
cent. 

Earlier, Bolivia had taken some 
Amercian oi] holdings; Chile has de- 
manded a share of control in the 
foreign controlled nitrate industry; 
Brazil had used exchange controls 
to influence the trend of trade to- 
ward Germany; Colombia and Equa- 
dor have made threatening gestures 
to foreign companies and Venezuela 
is not as friendly as it once was. 

There appears to be little in the 
record to show that the American 
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+ “good neighbor” policy has produced 


dividends for this country either in 
the way of friendly sentiment or 
increased business. 

What does show is a large invest- 
ment of American capital in Latin- 
America, much of which enjoys an 
uncertain status. 

The Department of Commerce es- 
timates that direct American in- 
vestme in Latin-American coun- 
tries amounts to three and one-half 
billion dollars. In addition, there is 
another billion and one-half dollars 
that has been loaned by Americans 
to the governments or the corpora- 
tions of those nations, much of 
which is in default. 

In Mexico there is $200,000,000 in 
the petroleum industry that now is 
confiscated. Another $230,000,000 is 
estimated by the Department of 
Commerce to be in the mining in- 
dustry. There is $163,000,900 in trans- 
portation facilities of that country, 
part of which has been expropri- 
ated. 

Nearly a billion dollars is in Cuba, 
with more than half of that amount 
invested in the sugar industry and 
another large slice in the transpor- 
tation industry. 

A billion and one-half dollars is 
invested by American concerns in 
South America, with more than 
400 millions in Chile, 350 millions in 
Argentina, 220 millions in Venezuela 
and 200 millions in Brazil. 

Mexico, grabbing $200,000,000 worth 
of American-owned oil property and 
between $25,000,000 and $50,000,000 
of American-owned farming land, 
could set the example for the re- 
mainder of the nations in Latin- 
America. Already there is a refusal 
to meet payments on a large propor- 
tion of the American loans in those 
nations, despite a reported ability 
of many of them to pay. 

It is with that fact in mind that 
the State Department has moved 
into action on recent days. 


MEXICAN SILVER PREMIUM 

This country has been exchanging 
good American dollars for huge 
quantities of Mexican silver at a 
price much higher than it could pos- 
sibly bring in a free world market. 
The exchange of dollars for silver, 
that then is buried in the ground or 
stored in bulging Treasury vaults 
crammed with hundreds of tons of 
this metal, is in fulfillment of an 
order of Congress to buy until the 
vaiue of silver holdings is one-third 
of the gold holdings. 

Actually, as it has turned out, the 
more silver this country has pur- 
chased the farther it has come from 
fulfilling the Congressional mandate, 
owing to a steady inflow of gold. 

But notice was served on Mexico, 
the world’s largest silver producer, 
that a special purchase agreement 
would end April 1. And this Gov- 
ernment did lower from 45 cents 


nts 


| an ounce to 43 cents an ounce, the 


price it offered for silver on the 
world markets. This represented 
some slight penalty on Mexico, al- 
though that country still could sell 
its metal in London or New York and 
get the going price, supported by the 
United States Treasury, 


THE OIL SEIZURES 

In addition, Cordell Hull, Secre- 
tary of State, served notice on the 
Mexican government that while it 
enjoyed a legal right to expropriate 
American property, adequate com- 
pensation would be expected. 

But Mexico, with title to oil wells 
and oil tanks, but markets gone and 
facilities for transport abroad taken 
away, wondered what it would use 
for money to make payment. 

As the Mexicans now are learning, 
the act of expropriation of foreign 
property was almost ridiculously 
simple, involving no more than a 
speech by the President and a gen- 
eral exodus of foreigners from the 
oil fields. But the task of turning 
those properties into operating and 
profitable entities is proving not so 
simple. 

The government lacks pipe line 
facilities. It lacks tankers to trans- 
port to possible purchasers. It lacks 
managers who know the operating 
problems of the industry. It lacks 
the exchange with which to pur- 
chase needed facilities. Its currency 
already was under pressure and its 
program of school building and land 
distribution had stalled on the rocks 
of finance. 

It is at this point that the world 
Situation enters the picture. 


and Central 


Japan needs oil and vast 
ties of it. So do Germany and 
They possess tankers and 
capable of being turned into tankers 
Here are markets that Mexico 
now so sorely needs. The Germans 
and Italains and Japanese in a 
position to drive hard bargains at 
prices far under the world market. 


Italy 
ships 


the 
tne 


Already the Japanese ap- 
proached the Mexican government. 
They want a pipe line built to the 
West Coast. They want im- 
provements on that coast that will 
permit Japanese ships to enter to 
take on Mexican oil. 

Here other complexities enter. 
American officials are wary of any 


nave 


port 


| 


quanti- # American people from Europe and # whether 


from Asia 
Wiéh problems near at 
people of this nation are less likely 
» grow about saving 
Europe for the democracies or about 
worrying the Japanese in China. 


THE STRAIN IN MEXICO 

Such is the theory as outlined by 
some informed officials 

These officials do not overlook the 
possibility that the pressures now 
to be created in Mexico may bring 
a blow-up in that nation with un- 
certain results. 

The economic life of that country 


home, -the 


enthusiastic 


has largely been paralyzed by the | 


general shutdown of the oil indus- 


ih es es 


the Mexican 
be persuaded to return to 
their former owners the properties 
that have been confiscated 

High officials in the American 
State Department doubt that this 
return now would be politically pos- 
sible. They believe that the most 
now to be expected is that the 
owners will be compensated for their 
Point is made of the fact that 
expropriation of foreign property 
has, been progressing for several 
years and that the new move is only 
a culmination of a development that 
is of long standing. 

The American Government would 
look with deep suspicion on the eco- 
nomic penetration of Mexico or other 


might 


loss 
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—Wide World 


A TEST FOR GOVERNMENT'S “GOOD-NEIGHBOR” POLICY 
HE SCENE before the National Palace in Mexico City where Mexican workers demonstrated 
against “imperialism” and in approval of the expropriation of foreign-owned oil companies. 











Japanese activity on the Pacific side 
of this continent. They are aware 
of rumors that Japan would like a 
nesting place for submarines right 
near the lanes that must be traveled 
by American commerce and back of 
the defense lines established by the 
American fleet. 

The diplomats are saying pri- 
vately and quietly that Germany and 
Italy and Japan are interested in 
Stirring up developments in South 
America and Mexico 
that can divert the attention of the 


try. The resources of the Bank of 
Mexico already had been strained. 
A drought in the agricultural areas 
had made necessary the purchase 
abroad of large amounts of food- 
Stuffs. The strain of financing pub- 
lic works projects cut heavily into 
other resources. Altogether the 
peso has been under a severe strain 
that can only complicate matters if 
its purchasing power should decline 


| Sharply during a period of industrial 


inactivity. 


This leads to the question of 


Latin-American nations by the Eu- 


ropean or Asiatic dictators. 


Yet Mexico has the oil that the 
dictators need. She also has lead 
and zine that they need. Brazil has 
the cotton so sorely needed by Ger- 
many and Italy and she needs the 
machinery and the manufactured 
goods that Germany and Italy can 
produce. Chile has the copper and 
the nitrates that are needed by the 
dictatorships and her markets can 
absorb their products. And so it 








government * goes around the Latin-American cire 


cle 

At the same time the Upbitea 
States is unable to absorb many of 
the raw materials of the nations to- 
South because of its resources in 
the mines and the oil wells and the 
farms at home. This makes diffi- 
cult the sort of bilateral trade that 
is popular with the nations that lack 
enough foreign exchange and that 
resort to rigid control of foreign 
trade. 

What is happening, Mr. Hull rec- 
ognizes, is a development of intense 
nationalism that makes more dif- 
ficult the success of his policy di- 
rected at reviving free world trade 
by an adjustment downward of the 
barriers that were raised after 1929. 

A new depression is threatening 
once again to raise barriers that 
had only begun to be lowered. 

The American good-neighbor pol- 
icy as applied to Latin-America may 
be under a new strain as a result 
of that process. 

Thus far, however, negotiations 
for adjustment have been conducted 
in conciliatory fashion. The State 
Department, while making it plain 
that equitable compensation will be 
expected, is not supporting claims 
based on prospective profits. It 
takes the position that American 
companies affected must limit their 
claims to the amount of their actual 
investments in Mexico, minus de- 
preciation, 

“Mexico will know how to honor 
its obligations of today and its ob- 
ligations of yesterday,” President 
Cardenas gave assurance in a note 
replying to the American represen- 
tations on the subject. The Mexican 
note reflected appreciation of the 
temperate diplomatic course pur- 
sued by the United States. 

In giving out the text of the Car- 
denas note, Secretary Hull voiced 
confidence that “a rapid, satisfac- 
tory and equitable solution of the 
pending problem between the two 
countries can be found.” Satisfac- 
tion with progress of the negotia- 
tions also was expressed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, 


the 
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SEEMS 
WONT DY 





E were pretty sure we had a great car when 
some months ago we checked the final blueprints 


on the 1938 Buick. 


It had the new and mighty DYNAFLASH engine for 
sparkling action—the sensationally desirable TORQUE- 


FREE SPRINGING for a lullaby of a ride. 


do without! 


Looking ahead in that promising day, we figured we 
had every chance of getting our sales share by reason 
of what this car gave the buyer for his money. 


Now, when times are sterner, it appears we built 
better than we knew—we’ve got a car folks just won’t 


BUYER’S DIGEST 
OF THE 1938 BUICK 


1TS ACAR FOLKS 
WITHOUT! 


This great new Buick was first introduced to the pub- 
lic last fall. Through September, October, November, 
it sold in steadily increasing volume. 


In a period when sales of other cars were sliding off 
it went ahead, in one month actually outselling one 
of the Big Three of the lowest-priced field. 


It’s still going ahead—not car Number Seven or Eight, 
as one might’ expect by its price-class, but one of the 


season’s Four Best Sellers! 


There is only one explanation of such a record when 
made by a car in the thousand-dollar bracket. 


Such a car is so good—has so much of value in it— 


people just won’t do without it! 


They buy it not only in preference to other cars— 
they buy in preference to waiting for easier times and 


readier money-to-spend! 





te NEW DYNAFLASH VALVE-IN-HEAD STRAIGHT- EIGHT 
ENGINE ye NEW TORQUE-FREE SPRINGING ye TORQUE-TUBE 
DRIVE IN SEALED CHASSIS ye NEW QUIET ZONE BODY 
MOUNTING yer ANOLITE PISTONS ye AEROBAT CARBU- 
RETOR ye NEW BULL’S-EYE STEERING ye TIPTOE HYDRAULIC 
BRAKES ye KNEE-ACTION FRONT SPRINGING yr UNISTEEL 
BODY BY FISHER ye BUILT-IN DEFROSTER CONNECTIONS 
%& AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION OPTIONAL ON SERIES 40 


NO OTHER CAR IN THE WORLD 
HAS ALL THESE FEATURES 


That’s the convincing sort of car you’re about to drive 


when you first take the wheel of a 1938 Buick. 


If you haven’t yet handled a new Buick, you ought to 


—just to see what such a car is like! 


Tir buy Eau! 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 





WANT TO TRADE YOUR OLD CAR? 
SEE YOUR BUICK DEALER FIRST 
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With the Committees: 
Laws in the Making 


Tax program unfolds. Easier 
loans from the RFC. Start of 


TVA inquiry. 





AXES, Government reorganization and the 
TVA are in the legislative limelight as an- 
other major measure, broadening RFC’s lending 
powers, through Congress with Ad- 
ministration approval Committees are tabling 
some measures, including the McCarran train- 


length limitation bill. 


moves on 


Taxes: 
The tax program, coming out of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committe, is due for Senate debate this 


week, (Detailed article on Page 15.) 


The TVA Inquiry: 

A joint committee of five Senators and five Rep- 
resentatives will soon be at work investigating 
the TVA. Congress, approving the inquiry res- 
olution, rushed it by air to the President. 


RFC Loans to Business 

In both Houses, banking and currency commit- 
tees approved and the Senate passed, the Glass- 
Steagall proposals to authorize the RFC to ex- 
tend aid to industry and to resume self-liquidat- 
ing loans to public bodies. (See page 14.) 

Before the Glass bill started on its way in the 
Genate, RFC Chairman Jones told the Senate 
banking group that under the bill RFC would 
be able to lend money to anyone who gives 
reasonable assurance of being able to repay it 
within 15 or 18 years, He said President Roose- 
velt, Treasury Secretary Morgenthau and the 
Budget Bureau approved the bill. He also said 
RFC has a billion and a half dollars available 
for loans of all types which is ample for the 
present. 

“The banks are full of money and want to 
make loans but they should not make loans on 
which they might have to foreclose,” he added. 

“You wouldn’t want the Government to make 
that kind of a loan, would you?” asked Senator 
Townsend (Rep.), of Delaware, a banker. 

“Well,” replied Mr. Jones, “I think in a situa- 
tion like this the Government can afford to take 
a chance when the banks cannot.” 

Interior Secretary Ickes, joining in urging the 
bill’s enactment, testified PWA had the power 
but not the money to make self-l!{quidating loans 
to public bodies, but might cooperate in investi- 
gating applications for the loans. 

Senator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, sponsor of 
the bill, says it is necessary to meet demands 
for loans from smal) business. 


Railroads: 

A boon handed the railroads was the decision 
of the House Committee on Interstate Commerce 
to kill the bill, approved by the Senate last sum- 
ner, that would have limited the length of every 
freight train in interstate commerce to 70 cars. 
The committee voted 14 to 7 not to report the 
bill. The proposed restriction was vigorously op- 
posed in both the Senate and House committees 
by the railroads on the ground it would add very 
largely to railroad operating costs and would not 
effect any safety for personnel or the public. 


Conservation: 

Ten months after President Rooseyelt’s mes- 
sage to Congress asking legislation to create 
seven regional planning authorities, the House 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors has reported 
a national planning bill for regional conserva- 
tion and development of natural resources. 

The bill would create a National Resources 
Board of eleven members, including a member 
from each of seven regions, the chairman at $10,- 
000 a year, the regional members at $7,500, the 
other members, Federal officials, serving without 
compensation. In each of the seven sections, as 
proposed by the President, a regional conserva- 
tion committee would be set up, which, like the 
Board, would be outside the civil service. The 
Board and regional committees would have power 
to appoint all necessary officers and employes. 
“on merit” without “political test.” 


Education: 

The House Committee on Education laid aside 
indefinitely more than a dozen bills for Federal 
aid for education. Similar measures have been 
introduced in the Senate. All these will die with 
this Congress. 


Maritime: 

The Senate Committee on Commerce will at- 
tempt to complete action this week on amend- 
ments to the maritime law to stabilize labor con- 
ditions in the shipping industry. 





Status of Major Bills 


H. R. 8947, annual appropriations, Treasury-Post- 
office Departments; President signed March 28. 

S. 3331, Government reorganization; Senate passed 
March 28. 

H. R. 9995, Annual appropriations, War Department; 
House passed March 29. 

H. R. 8993, annual appropriations, Navy; Senate 
passed March 30. 

H. R. 9944, Annual appropriations, Departments of 
State, Justice, Commerce and Labor; Senate passed 
March 29. 

H. R. 9682, Revenue Act of 1938; Reported tc Senate. 

S. 3735, To authorize loans to public agencies and 
credit facilities for business; Passed Senate April 1. 

S. Res. 167, Requesting Secretary of Agriculture to 
investigate and report why flaxseed prices are under 
parity; Senate adopted March 29. 

H. R. 9181, Annual appropriations, District of Colum- 
bia; Congress completed March 29 

H. R. 10,027, regional conservation and development 
of national resources; Reported to Houge March 29. 

S. J. Res. 277, Joint investigation of TVA; Sent to 
President Apri) 1. 


S. 3255, Authorizing SEC to regulate “over-the- 
counter” brokers in interstete commerce: Senate passed 
March 31. 


H. R. 7448, Extension air mail routes, experimental 
air mail service; Senate passed March 31. 

S. 3105, To extend Commodit; 
clude wool. 


Exchange Act to in- 
Senate passed March 31 














Senator Copeland 


Telegraphic Pros and Cons 
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Senator Wheeler 


—Harris & Ewing 


SOME WIRED “YES,” SOME WIRED “NO”—THE SENATE SAID “YES” 


RIOR to the Senate’s passage of the Executive Reorganization Bill, 
the Capitol was almost inundated by a downpour of telegrams, the 
majority reported to have urged Senate disapproval of the measure. 
Favorable action by the Senate brought the remark from the President 


that that body “cannot be purchased by organized telegrams based on 
direct misrepresentation.” 
with the Chief Executive, professing to see a reflection on their integ- 
rity and defending the people’s constitutional right of petition. 


Some legislators immediately took issue 





(Noomsqraiaie TELEGRAMS AND CRUCIAL 
VOTES—REORGANIZATION—ARMS INCREASES 


 pemement hurricane and tornado harried other 

parts of the country, Congress has received 
a flood of telegrams, loosed by public opinion 
all over the land. 

Aside from the swirl of messages, there was 
a rush of hot words, a surge of passionate at- 
tack and earnest defense of Mr. Roosevelt as 
members of both houses debated the President's 
plan for executive reorganization, which appar- 
ently has stirred up more popular feeling than 
any legislative proposal since the White House 
attempt to reorganize the Supreme Court last 
year. 

After three weeks of debate, prolonged by a 
stubborn opposition led by Senators Byrd 
(Dem.), of Virginia, Wheeler (Dem.), of Mon- 
tana, and others prominent in the court fight of 
last year, the Senate finally chose March 28 for 
a decisive vote. 

The crucial test came on a motion to recom- 
mit the measure to committee for further study. 
Thronged galleries tensely followed progress 
of the roll-call as the advantage momentarily 
swung one way, then the other. Suspense re- 
laxed as the tally showed 48 to 43 against re- 
commital. A change of only three votes would 
have meant defeat for the Administration in 
what had been made a test of White House pres- 
tige in face of what many observers claimed 
was a slipping Presidential hold on Congress 
and on the country. On the final roll-call for 
passage, the vote was 49 to 42, one Democrat 
shifting from the minority to the majority. 


At Warm Springs, Ga., 
where he was vacationing, 
DECRIES EFFORT TO President Roosevelt 
‘PURCHASE’ SENATE voiced his pleasure. The 
result proved, he declared, that “the Senate can- 
not be purchased by organized telegrams based 
on direct misrepresentation.” 

If the majority had not been purchased, did 
he mean that the minority had been subject to 
purchase? Hotly resentful, some who had voted 
against the bill jumped to their feet in the Sen- 
ate next day to repel any such insinuation, (For 
transcript of debate see Col. 5). 

While this rear-guard skirmish flared in the 
Senate, the main battleground shifted to the 
House. There anxious leaders, fearful of another 
shower of protesting telegrams, sought to rush 
the bill through before hostile public opinion 
could be further mobilized. 

They were unsuccessful in staviig off the 
telegraphic avalanche—bales and bushels of yel- 
low and blue and white messages that nearly 
swamped the receiving facilities of Washington 
telegraph companies. 

But most widely noted of any message was 
another that came from Warm Springs, Ga. 
While Congress members and the press were 
still commenting on the intent and effect of the 


PRESIDENT PLEASED, 


_President’s words about a failure to “purchase” 


the Senate, his staff roused newsmen in the 
middle of the night to have them circulate his 
assurances that he had no desire or intention of 
becoming a dictator. 


Timed for publication 


just 
GIVEN DISAVOWAL St 48 the fight over the 
reorganization bill in the 


OF DICTATOR AIM — House began, the Presi- 


dent’s denial of dictatorial designs was received 
with varying degrees of approval or sarcasm 


VARIED RECEPTION 


+ 








on Capitol Hill, depending on the 
views of commenting Congressmen. 

Playing for time, to allow public opinion to 
assert itself fully as it had dene in the tele- 
grams and letters to Senators, opposition leaders 
in the House sought to slow down debate and 
thwart majority leaders’ efforts to railroad the 
measure through with only two days of discus- 
sion. It was due to a parliamentary slip on the 
part of Senator Byrnes, in charge of the bill in 
the Senate, that the House fight had to be made 
at all. He had tried to shunt the bill as passed 
by the Senate into joint conference committee 





Brittle political considerations of 
Presidential prestige .. . a crucial test 
for executive vs. legislative power... 
an avalanche of nearly a quarter mil- 
lion telegrams reflecting high-keyed 
public interest . . . Rooseveltian 
avowals and protestations . . . legis- 
lative attack and defense .. . these 
made the climactic week of considera- 
tion of the executive reorganization 
bill hectic and memorable in annals 


of the 75th Congress. 











so that the House, which previously had ap- 
proved certain other reorganization measures, 
would not have a chance to act directly on the 
Senate bill. Senator Byrnes fumbled his parlia- 
mentary strategy, however, and the House battle 
was rendered unavoidable. 

Imposition of House rules to provide serious 
time limits on debate was beaten. An early test 
of strength was afforded in the 202-143 vote to 
proceed to consideration of the bill. Fifty-six 
Democrats voted with Republicans against even 
considering it. The minority anticipated a pick- 
up of strength as the flood of telegrams and 
letters began to have their effect. 

The fight split majority party lines wide open, 
with such prominent Democrats as Chairman 
O’Conner of the Rules Committee leading the 
battle against the bill. 

As in the Senate, attempt was made to amend 
the bill to save the bipartisan Civil Service 
Commission, the independence of the Comp- 
troller General's office, and to afford Congress 
the right to review and approve or disapprove 
executive orders abolishing or altering bureaus, 
agencies and commissions, 


By Majority Leader 

AS EMBRACING Rayburn (Dem.), of 

Texas and other spokes- 

OFFICIAL PRESTIGE = nen for the bill, the issue 

of White House prestige was definitely raised 

with pleas to make the vote on the bill a vote of 
confidence for the President, 

Gaileries were packed, nearly a full member- 
ship was present on the floor, and bursts of 
applause swept the chamber as members made 
telling points in the cut and thrust discussion 
that waxed in warmth and intensity as opposi- 
tion members battled for time, against shutting 
off debate before the full effect of popular re- 
action could be registered in the mounting tide 


ISSUE PRESENTED 


of telegrams and letters. 


political + 


Before the reorganization debate began in the 
House, that body by unanimous vote and with 
only minor modifications adopted the Senate 
resolution calling for a joint investigation into 
alleged TVA corruption, waste and mismanage- 
ment and into any alleged obstruction to TVA 
operation by private utilities. Four hours of 
debate gave opportunity for further airing of 
some of the charges that have been made as 
result of the squabble leading to President 
Roosevelt’s dismissal of TVA Chairman A. E. 
Morgan. 

Representative Ditter (Rep.), of Pensylvania, 
called the TVA “one of the New Deal’s pious 
hopes gone awry,” but Representative O’Con- 
nor, of New York replied Republicans should 
not forget the “days of the Teapot Dome Oil 
scandal.” 

Representative Boileau (Prog.), of Wiscon- 
Sin sought to amend the resolution to assure 
a preliminary report by June 1, but Democratic 
forces were rallied to vote it down and a time 
limit of next Jan. 3 was fixed, 


Thus it appeared there 
might be less chance of 
the TVA’s troubles being 
worked up as ammuni- 
tion for this year’s political campaign. It was 
expected that Vice President Garner and 
Speaker Bankhead would confer with the Presi- 
dent before appointing the five members from 
each house to serve on the investigating com- 
mittee. 

Quick House approval was given the $448,- 
116,284 Army annual appropriation bill while 
the Senate approved the $549,227,842 Navy an- 
nual appropriation bill, Together they raise 
the cost of war preparedness $65,229,000 above 
the service appropriations for the current fiscal 
year. Both bills went through with only brief 
debate and without demands for roll-call on 
final passage. 

The only fireworks came when Senator Clark 
(Dem.), of Missouri, who denounced the coming 
billion-dollar naval authorization bill as “colos- 
sal, stupendous and incredible folly,” charged 
that “an eminent official of the State Depart- 
ment” presided at New York City meetings at 
which “certain eminent naval and military offi- 
cers of the United States and certain great 
financiers” discussed plans for an “amply fin- 
anced” campaign to “make this country war- 
minded” and “propagandize” for bigger prepar- 
edness bills. He named a certain admiral whom 
he declared “should be court-martialed for try- 
ing to influence the Congress by propaganda.” 

Senator Byrnes replied that the Navy approp- 
riation bill should be considered on its merits 
separately from the billion-dollar authorization 
bill which will be brought up after considera- 
tion of the tax bill, the next major measure on 
the Senate calendar, 

As an aid to the business battle against deep- 
ening economic depression, the Senate unani- 
mously passed the Glass bill broadening RFC 
lending powers. Speedy House action on the 
measure was anticipated. 

By a 70-7 vote the Senate authorized creation 
of 22 new Federal judgeships. In approving the 
$130,511,715 annual appropriation bill to operate 
the State, Justice, Commerce and Labor Depart- 
ments, the Senate added $436,883 to the total ap- 
propriated by the House. 


LESS LIKELIHOOD 
OF TVA QUESTIONS 
ENTERING POLITICS 

















The Word ‘Purchase’: 
Senate Debates It 


A bit of praise or an insinuation? 
The aftermath of the reorganiza- 
tion bill’s passage. 





RESIDENT ROOSEVELT stirred up a hornets? 
nest when he told the press that Senate pas- 
sage of his reorganization bill demonstrated that 
“the Senate cannot be purchased by organized 
telegrams.” The insinuation that they had been 
subject to “purchase” moved Senate foes of the 
bill to angry protest, while from the President's 
defenders came softening explanations of the 
intent and meaning of his words. Excerpts from 
the debate: 

SENATOR JOHNSON (Rep.), of California: Mr. 
President, I read in the newspaper this morning 
with the utmost interest and regret the statement 
made by the President yesterday. That I may not 
do him an injustice, I read what then occurred: 

His jubilation was reflected when he lifted the 


usual ban on direct quotation of his informal 
Statements and said: 


“It proves that the Senate cannot be purchased 
Sy organized telegrams based on direct .misrepre- 
entation.” 

The words had hardly passed the President's lips 
when Marvin H. McIntyre, his secretary, leaned 
forward from his position behind him to caution 
Mr. Roosevelt on use of the word “purchased.” But 
the President would not alter his remark and re- 
plied that he had chosen the word deliberately. 


I should feel that I was wanting in courage if 
I did not express my resentment at the remark 
of the President. I say that I do not know just 
what he meant by the Senate being “purchased 
by organized telegrams based on direct misrepre- 
sentation.” Did he mean that it could be pur- 
chased only by promises of projects in particular 
States or by marshals or other officials in par- 
ticular localities? 

I speak only for myself. I would, if I could, 
speak for the Senators who voted as I did on the 
bill; and I repel any suggestion that those Sena- 
tors were purchased by anything or by any- 
BOGY. os 

SENATOR WHEELER (Dem.), of Montana: I de- 
sire to call attention to the fact that the tele- 
grams which came from my State came from 
the American Federation of Labor, from the rail- 
road brotherhoods, from the veterans’ organiza- 
tions, and from the farm organizations. Does 
the President mean that those organizations pur- 
chased the votes of Senators of the United States? 


BY NO MEANS A “QUID PRO QUO” 


SENATOR LEwis (Dem.), of Illinois: For myself, 
I was compelled to conclude that the expression 
was used to indicate that members of the Senate 
could not be frightened, could not be intimidated, 
could not be driven. I cannot conceive that the 
President meant to indicate by the word “pur- 
chased” the actual passing of a consideration, or 
that which we lawyers would call a quid pro 
QUO. « . « 

However, there is a phase of the matter whieh 
ought not to escape us. We beheld telegrams ex- 
ceeding the number of 50,000 on different féa- 
tures of the then pending legislation all coming 
in a single day... 

I heard eminent Senators on the floor of the 
Senate speak about what a serious point we had 
reached, how we were on the eve of a dictatorial 
policy, and how timidity and terror existed in 
the minds of thousands that the condition of a 
totalitarian state in this land would follow if we 
attempted to pass the bill... . These have edu- 
cated the country to believe that anything the 
President of the United States is for is treason, 
disloyalty, and should either be destroyed, or, if 
he is allowed to live, it seems the country is de- 
stined to destruction. 


SENATOR WHEELER: Perhaps the Senator’s 
hearing is better than mine, and perhaps he has 
heard Senators make such statements, but I have 
ae 


The question which was raised was not as to 
whether the senders of the telegrams trusted the 
President of the United States. That was not 
the issue. The issue was whether or not the Con- 
gress of the United States was going to do its 
duty as prescribed by the Constitution, or whether 
it was going to turn over its power to some indi- 
vidual; whether or not we were going to abdi- 
cate our functions and say to the President: 
“You may abolish functions of government, and 
you may do away with the laws which have 
been enacted by the Congress of the United 
States.” . 


THE RIGHT OF PETITION 


This is a free country; and any man, no mate 
ter what his views may be, no matter what his 
purpose may be, no matter what his motives may 
be, has a right under our Constitution to peti- 
tion the Senators and to petition the Congress 
of the United States. Take away that right and 
liberty is gone forever in the United States of 
America. . . If there was any personal con- 
tact, if there were any trades made, it was not 
through the medium of telegrams. We all know 
of the personal contacts that were made. We all 
know the assurances that were given. We all 
know how strange it was, perhaps just a coinci- 
dence, but we know that certain projects were 
approved while the bill was pending. . 

SENATOR SMATHERS (Dem.), of New Jersey: I 
take the President’s remark as referring to those 
Senators who stood their ground and refused to 
run because of the purchase price paid for some 
10 or 12 thousand telegrams which came to me 
from that propaganda. . 


SENATOR BurKE (Dem.), of Nebraska: There 
should be no misunderstanding about the impli- 
cations of the President’s statement. What he 
said, as reported by the papers, was that the vote 
in the Senate on the reorganization bill proved 
that the Senate could not be purchased, and it 
would necessarily follow from that, that if three 
Senators had voted differently on the motion to 
recommit and the Senate had rejected the reor- 
ganization bill, that would have proved that the 
Senate could be, and was, purchased. 

If there be those in this body who like that 
kind of a statement coming from any source, I 
am not one of them. 
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THERE ARE BILLIONS IN IT 

“Of the 225,000 single family 
homes covered by insured mort- 
gages,” he said, “about 33 per cent 
were valued at less than $4,000, and 
the monthly mortgage payments on 
per cent are $20 or even 


ross 


almost 25 
less.” 
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a Ne 


FHA year accepted for 
insurance more than 108,000 mort- 
gag is for approximately $450,- 
000,000, of which more than half 
were for new homes. The average 
value of these new homes, includ- 
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fingers crossed. 

The 
eclected for insurance 
risen for the twelfth successive week 
since Jan. 1. The record busines 
week of 1937 has been far 

If the trend continues, the feeling 
is, then construction with Govern- 
mental assistance may provide a ma- 
jor stimulus to recovery. 

While obviously optimistic, the of- 
ficials are chary of predictions. One 
hears “the end of May” mentioned. 
If the present rate is maintained, 
then approximately $350,000.000 in 
mortgages will have been presented 
for consideration by that time. Those 
officials then probably will say pub- 
licly “We are really on our way at 
last.” 
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One reason why they hesitate to pesaiahanentenaseunniainiall ; seni 
speak out now is that there is no COPYRIGHT, 1958, BY 
way of telling how much of the in- 
creased business represents a shift 
from normal mortgage fields to 
FHA-insured mortgages, and how sket¢ 
much represents building plans that built for less 
would not otherwise have been con- At first, according 
sidered. jar with 

The stimulating effect of the 
amendments to the Housing 
which made borrowing more attrac- the reply. 
tive, is apparent. But men both in Experimenting by pi 
and out of the Government point to ests began with construction of 
another major factor, It is that the three small homes in Bethseda, Md. 
campaign by FHA, by financial in- The sponsors found it could be done, 
stitutions, and by construction ma- became enthusiastic; and as a re- 
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Month by month record in millions of dollars of home mortgages 
selected for Insurance appraisal. 


and lot, was $6,000; and 
mortgage was $4,700. 
Analyses show that 70 per cent of 
borrowers pay $35 or per 
to meet their mortgage pay- 
and nearly 40 per cent pay 
less than $25. Half of these fam- 
ilies earn less than $2,500 a year. 
INDUCEMENTS TO BUILD 
Even before’ the  liberalizing 
amendments, nearly 60 per cent of 
new homes covered by insured 
mortgages were valued at less than 
$6,000. So officials expect expansion 
in that field. 
Here are reasons given: 
Instead of $1,200, the down pay- 
ment now required is $600. 
Instead of annual interest of 614 
per cent, the rate is 514 per cent 
The mortgage may run as long as 
25 years. 
Under 


ing house 
the average 


1€SS 


the 


this maximum term, the 


The United States News 


occupant of a $6,000 home, 
mortgage of $5,400, may re- 
loan with monthly pay- 

about $32 
With the 
ber, brick, cement, 
interests campaigning, the 
hope for an even 
pansion than has 
Jan. 1. The rise 
256 mortgages amounting 
000 submitted fronr ap 
first week to 4,863 amoun 
568,000 in the week last 
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more 
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week last in March, amounted 
to less than $17,000,000. Applications 
rejected approximate 20 per cent 

If the hopes are borne out, it 
should only be a question of time 
before the increased construction is 
reflected in various lines of business. 
Top-heavy inventories and the fact 
that building is difficult in many 
sections before spring account for 
the failure of a pick-up to take place 
before now, in the opinion of an- 
alysts. 

FHA officials are deriving encour- 
agement, too, from increased inter- 
est in large-scale housing. In th 
three years prior to 1938 these in- 
sured projects, numbered 21 and the 
mortgages amounted to $15,000,000. 
In the last three months alone con- 
struction has begun on 12 projects 
involving insurance tota $9,- 
500,000. 


FEDERAL MORTGAGE BONDS 

Another new venture to. spur 
building is just getting under way. 
It is the National Mortens age Associa- 
tion, a subsidiary of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, which will 
buy mortgages insured by the FHA 
President Roosevelt, recommending 
its establishment to Congress, said it 
would provide “the basis for one bil- 
lion dollars of private funds obtain- 
able through the sale of National 
Mortgage Association debentures.” 

The Association last week noti- 
fied thousands of banks, building 
and loan asociations, insurance com- 
panies and others of the conditions 
under which purchases would be 
made. In general, it intends to pay 
a price equal to the unpaid balance 
and accrued interest for mortgages 
up to $16,000 insured under the small 
home unit division of FHA. Loans 
up to $5,000,000 will be made directly 
by the Association where authorized 
for large housing projects under- 
taken by fixed-dividend paying cor- 
porations. 

“This Association”, in Mr 
ald’s opinion “not only offers a 
means of maintaining a constant 
flow of money for residential pur- 
poses, but in turn gives the indi- 
vidual investor an opportunity to 
place his savings in a tax-free in- 
vestment, backed by insured mort- 
gages. 

“These debentures take the place 
of the old real estate bond 
which had developed like a plague 
in the mortgage market of the past 
and contributed largely to the col- 
lapse of 1929. Individuals will now 
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be certain of a safe and secure real 
estate bond investment.” 

The Administrator promised real 
estate men to be cautious with the 
program 
conservative 
spectacular 
luck,” he said. 
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Is it true what they say about 


“MEN 
OVER 
40”? 


Must such 
men lose out? 


(Tanai is a lot of loose talk now 
and then about men over forty 
being in “blind alley jobs’’—or 
no jobs at all. And sometimes it isn’t 
just talk. Too often such men simply 
fade out—vanish from busy offices— 
are seen no more. 

Do you, now under forty, sometimes 
fear what “past 40” will mean to you? 

Or, being already in the “‘dangerous 
40 zone,”’ do you feel now and then 
that perhaps the scaremongers and 
the pessimists may be right after all? 
That you may be stuck in a rut? That 
you are—ever so little, perhaps, but 
yet definitely—S-L-]-P-P-I-N-G ? 

Why not avoid that danger before 
it really becomes menacing? Why not 
forestall that threat to your future, 
that subtle fear overhanging the in- 
nermost thoughts of every man who 
is approaching what ought to be, and 
can be, his prime? 


There's a Proven Way to 
Advance After 40— 
to Capitalize the Experience 
Younger Men Don’t Possess 


Yes, men who plan their futures know 
that there’s a sure way to rid them- 
selves forever of such dread. Thou- 
sands of them yearly take advantage 
of the one and only ¢/esfed safeguard 
against their ‘‘Fading Forties.”’ 

Such men have the courage and the 


pare 
jobs, but to compel advancement! They 
deliberately set out to get a better job 
—to acquire knowledge and ability 


The encouraging thing about ‘ 
surance through training” 
most any man is able to undertake it. 


educated 
mature man is often the ideal candi- 
date for training. He has the back- 


foresight to frain themselves—to pre- 
not only to hang on to their 


that will make them indispensable 


should the dread day ever come when 


the management is considering cuts in 


pay, pay-roll and personnel. 


Few Are Too Old to Start— 
Provided They Mean Business 
‘job in- 
is that al- 


Rarely is one 
too old 


too inexpert—too un- 
In fact the more 








He Began at 40! 


“For years,” writes C. J. (45 years old at 
the time), “I did gencral accounting work 
at $200 a month for a large corporation, 
doing the physical work without an undef 
standing of the underlying principles. 

“Finally, as a way out, | enrolled for 
LaSalle home-study training in Higher Ac- 
countancy. 

“Within a year came a ‘raise’ to $3,000— 
one year later, a more responsible position 
commanding $5,000 salary—then, with the 
winning of my degree as Certifed Public 
Accountant, came entrance into a highly 
protuable protession at an income of over 
$10,000 

“L wish,” he writes, “I could cry from a 
mountain-top to young men everywhere 
‘Educate yourself — prepare — qualify — for 
tomorrow vour opportunity may come’.” 

















LaSalle Extension Adult Business Training, Pept. 4348-R, Chicago 


is not going to find me unprepared if I can help it! Therefore I would like to 
—without any cost or obligation to me—about your success 
training in the business field I have checked. 
Law Degree of LL.B. B 
Expert Bookkeeping 

P. A. Coaching 
Industrial Management 


“Past 40” 
have your special booklet 


Executive Management 
Higher Accountancy 
Traffic Management 
Modern Salesmanship 
Commercial Law 


Name ....+. 


Posilton 


LASALLE EXTENSION 


iness Correspondence 
Business English 
Effective Speaking 

Office Management 
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ground of experience that often doubles 
the practical value of his studies! 


Of course, the training road is hard. 
It takes courage to start—courage to 
finish ! However, our twenty-nine years 
of training men for business advance- 
ment have enabled us to smooth out 
the road considerably. Every unneces- 
sary obstacle has been removed, every 
short cut clearly marked, every inter- 
est-rousing feature incorporated. 


Real Effort Has Assured Success 
for Thousands Today 


Hundreds, yes thousands, of men at 
this very moment are enjoying the 
fruits of preparedness —of LaSalle 
business training—which they under- 
took after reading just such an adver- 
tisement as this. You, too, can release 
yourself from the fear of your ‘‘Fading 
Forties” —and in the same way. 

We do not urge you to fill out the 
coupon below. But we do ask you to 
figure out for yourself whether it would 
not be prudent, wise and safe to in- 
vestigate the rewards of LaSalle train- 
ing—rewards which have won security 
and independence for thousands of 
others—which can win them for you! 

Take chances if you will—but, take 
warning if you're wise. There is no 
obligation involved in finding out how 
easily you can prepare for larger 
success, 


Ask for one of these booklets —or a similar oneon yous 
wn field of business. They are freel 
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MEL KOONTZ—FAMOUS HOLLYWOOD ANIMAL TAMER—WRESTLES WITH A FULL-GROWN LION! 








HERE’S MEL KOONTZ alone in the cage oars four hun- 
dred and fifty pounds of lion. The huge lion crouches— 
then springs straight at Koontz. Nerves cool as ice, Mel 


‘ll say it makes - 
a difference 


meets the charge head on. Man and lion clinch. On- 
lookers feel their nerves grow tense. But Mel is master 
of the beast. No doubt about Ais nerves being healthy! 


“I guess you have to be particu- 
lar about your cigarette, Mel. 
I've often wondered if Camels 
are different from other kinds?” 


And, as Mel points out, one big difference in Camels 
has to do with healthy nerves. Mel says: 
how many I smoke, Camels don't frazzle my nerves.” 


“No matter 


“WE CHOOSE 
CAMELS 
FOR OUR OWN 
SMOKING. WE 
KNOW TOBACCO” 


— SAY THESE 
TOBACCO PLANTERS 


“T know the kind 
of tobacco used 
for making vari- 
ous cigarettes,’’ 
says Mr. Beckham 
Wright, who has 
spent 19 years 
growing tobacco— 
knows it from the ground up. 
“Camel got my choice grades last 
year—and many years back,” he 
adds. “I’m talking facts when I 


pare 
say Camels are made from MORE 


EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS.” 


ment plans offered when vou buy cost of any installment purchase or 


rator or 


to me what 
cigarette | smoke 


savs MEL KOONTZ 
to PENN PHILLIPS 


APPRECIATE THE 


installment loan in just a few 


You 


helpful calculator 


a car, furniture, a retriget 


when vou getan installment loan? moment are invited to send 


Mr. George Crume 
baugh, another 
well-known plante 
er, had a fine toe 
bacco crop last 
year. “My best yet,” 
he says. “And the 
Camel people bought all the choice 
lots—paid me more than I ever got 
before too. Naturally, Camel’s the 
cigarette I smoke myself. Fact is, 
most planters favor Camels. So I 
know that Camels use finer tobaccos.” 


for th which 
Housel 
to promote a wider public under- 


Mail 


vou will re- 


How to find true cost 10ld Finance has 


of credit 


prepared 


“Take it from me, Penn, any one-cigarette’s- 
as-good-as-another talk is the bunk. There 
are a lot of angles to consider in smoking. 
Camel is the cigarette I know really agrees with 
me on all counts. My hat’'s off to ’em for real, 
natural mildness—the kind that doesn’t get 
my nerves ragged—or make my throat raspy.” 


- > ] Standing of credit costs the 
Plans offered today differ widelv a 

coupon below and 
in method and amount of charge e 
ceive without obligation. as 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago PEOPLE oo 


"Doctor of Family Finances” cost LI 7 R TO BACCOS 


- one of America's leading fomily finance orgonizotions 
IN CAMELS 


CC py 
number and time of 


Many 


service 


also in size, 


in- 


installment payments 


volve discounts, fees 


or ‘carrying charges.”’ 


You can often save money by 








slant on the question, above. And millions of other men 
and women find what they want in Camels. One smoker 
tells another: “Camels agree with me—all around!” 


comparing the various plans o!l- 


AFTER MEL KOONTZ had been schooling tigers fora new 
movie, Penn Phillips got to talking with him on the 
difference between cigarettes. Koontz gives his personal 


with 230 branches in 148 cities 
fered you and selecting the lowest 

“T’ve grown over 
87,000 pounds of 
tobaccoin thepast 
five years,” says 
this successful 
planter, Mr. Cecil 
White, of Dan- 


187 8 * yey. * ary sixty years of serv- 
1§ D 
cost credit ada pted to your needs. the American famils 
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rate of interest tells the price you 
pay for credit whatever the pay- 
ment plan 

Household Finance has just pub- 


Camels are a 


ae A sm -Camels 
agree with me’ 


CIGARE 


On the air Mondays: E-D-D-I-E C-A-N-T-O-R 
America’s great fun-maker and personality brought to you by 
Camel cigarettes. Every Monday at 7:30 pm E.S.T., 6:30 pmC.S.T., 
8:30 pm M.S.T., and 7:30 pm P.S.T., over Columbia Network. 


On the air Tuesdays: BENNY GOODMAN 
THE “KING OF SWING” 
Hear the great Goodman Swing Band “go to town.” 
0 pm E.S.T., 8:30 pm C.S.T., 7:30 pm M.S.1 
om P.S.T., over Columbia Network. 


edit Cost Calcu 
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ville, Kentucky. “The best of my 
last crop, and that of other loca} 
planters, went to Camels, as usual, 
And at the best prices, as it so often 
does. I stick to Camels. I know I’m 
smoking choice tobaccos.” 


ous plans offered vou true 
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Domestic. 
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Looks Like His Baby Now 





What the Editors 

Are Saying About: 
1. The Present Neutrality Law 
2. Our noe esas on Land 


3. RFC Loans to Business 


PIPARTISAN efforts to repeal the neutrality 
B law, because of the world situation, are 
favored by 56 per cent of commenting news- 
papers, but are opposed by 44 pé it. 

Those who wouid maintain the law as it is 
believe that not “to meddle in > affairs of other 
nations” represents good American policy, and 
that liberty for Americans is maintained by the 
provisions of the neutrality statute. 

Advocates of repeai are convinced that rules 
laid down in the legislation are too rigid to meet 
the needs of American foreign relations. 

Objection is made by some editors to a neutral 
attitude so pronounced that no aid could be 
given to those obviously defending law and order, 

Such editors further argue that the situation 
as it has developed in the East, should con- 
vinee all that even if the law is right in theory, 
it bids fair to be a danger in practice. 





cel 





More Money For the Army 


NCREASED appropriations for the Army are 
deemed necessary by 80 per cent of comment- 
ing newspapers. Doubts are voiced by 20 per 
cent who are convinced there is no likelihood 
that this country will ever be invaded. 
The debate on preparedness centers around 
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Newspapers 


c -H 
Under the Collar! 


toonist Ta f 
Getting a Bit Hot 





the statement by Gen. Malin Craig, chief of staff, 





that it would take a billion dollars to provide 
standard equipment for an army of a million 
men. 

Rapid mover troops in Europe are held 
to have demonst the need of being prepared 
for war conditions at a moment’s notice. Spread 
of bombing operations provides the argument 
that artillery for anti-aircraft protection is a 


very great need. Many editors emphasize it over 
other forms of artillery equipment 

Some editors repeat the warnings of military 
men that no citizen army can spring into being 
over night; that the path to a sound defense is 
a sound preparation. 


Giving Business a Chance 


RESS opinion is divided on the plan for loans 
to business, with 50 per cent favoring the 
plan of supplying R. F. C. aid to enterprises, while 
an equal proportion argues that the greater need 
of business is the reduction of costs now kept at 
a high level by Government policies. 

One query which represents this whole group 
of editors is: “Why take billions from business 
and then loan it back to business? Why not let 
it keep some of the money in the first place?” 

On the other side of the question it is pointed 
out that the proposal is offered frankly as an 
emergency measure, intended to meet the im- 
mediate needs of business concerns which have 
been hard hit by the recession, and are unable 
to fill the requirements for regular loans. 
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EDITORS’ VIEWS OF REORGANIZATION BILL 


7 — 
Newsa Folin) * 


1 we bill for reorganization of the adminis- 
Federal 


trative branches of the 


ment gives little satisfaction to 73 per cent of 
To 27 per cent it is 


commenting newspapers. 


a step toward needed changes sought by a suc- 


cession of Presidents. 


“The President in all probability, under such 
authority would make an intelligent attack on 
the tangled undergrowth of bureaucracy,” says 
the St. Paul Pioneer Press, (Ind.). 


further comments: 


NEED FOR ACTION 
RECOGNIZED IN PAST; 
HOOVER PRECEDENT 55 


the executive divisions of 


President in recent history has put his mind to 
the job, and every time it has been tackled the 
only result was a congressional muddle. If the 
work is to be done, it must be done by fairly 
unrestricted executive action. ... So far as the 
auditing and accounting features are concerned, 
President Hoover recommended a very similar 


plan.” 


“The bill makes no economy worth mention- 
ing,” argues the Columbus (O.) Dispatch (Ind.), 
“but it is first and foremost a means of transfer- 
ring the rightful duties and powers of Con- 
gress into the hands of the Executive.” 

“The most insidious quality about the bill,” 
in the judgment of the San Antonio Express 
(Ind.), “is that it takes advantage of the fact 
that a recognized need for reform in Washing- 
ton’s costly, unwieldy bureaucracy exists.” 

“It is curious,’ argues the Rockford 
Star (Rep.), “that the best Mr. Roosevelt has 
the nation’s predicament is a meas- 
ure attaching more power to his own office when 
the vast power he has been given has put busi- 
ness back practically where it was in 1933.” 

“It is true that the measure is better than it 
was in the beginning,” concedes the Boston 
Transcript (Rep.), “but that is small comfort 
when it is considered that it still contains a di- 
rect threat to every Government department 


to offer in 


That paper 


“It is well known that 


government are in need 
rationalizing. 
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of the civil service. 


in legislatures.” 


(I11.) 


DICTATOR CHARGES 
RAISED IN WIDELY 
REMOVED SECTIONS 


Administration.” 


Federal fiscal operations and makes him master 


“To believe that there is no harm or danger in 
all these provisions is to be singularly indiffer- 
ent to the lessons of history as unfolded by re- 
cent events across the seas. 

“In every single instance, totalitarian rule was 
sent on its way when individuals were permitted 
to absorb authority which previously had rested 


Viewing the matter as 
a challenge, the Roches- 


comments: “The impor- 
tance of the support is that it gives the people 
who believe in democracy a rallying ground 
from which to carry on their fight against the 


The President’s unusual action in communi- 
cating with the press at an early morning hour, 
and agency, gives the President control of the | to deny ambition for dictatorship, receives much | 


MORE SUSPICIONS 
BECAUSE OF COURT 
REFORM PROPOSAL 


be on the up-and-up. Now, when decidedly they 
are not on the up-and-up, Government would 
be well served by a mood of care and delibera- 
tion in high places.” 

“It is entirely clear,” says the York Times 
(Dem.), “that there would be less suspicion of 
the Administration’s purpose in the 
case, less fear that it is grasping for power 
which it ought not to have, if the President had 
not confused the issue of reorganization by the 
submission of his court proposal. That is one of 
the penalties of a great blunder.” 

“As for the bill itself,” thinks the Miami 
(Fla.) Daily News (Ind.), “it has one or two bad 
provisions, the worst of which is probably the 
replacement of the present three-man civil ser- 
vice board with a singe administrator to be ap- 
pointed by the President. 
whole, however, is sound.” 


Times-Union (Ind.) 


| promptly 

| Like every other ruler in a totalitarian state, 
| Mr. Hitler is a ‘leader of the people’ and no ‘dic- 
| 


logical grounds. 
Nazi Germany any citizen who today calls Der 
a 
interned 


“The only reason,’ 
Sun (Dem.), “that we can conceive for renounc- 
ing dictatorship in the middle of the night is 
that the President felt like renouncing it in the 
middle of the night. 

“This is not the ‘easy does it’ attitude. And 
while it may be true that ‘easy does it’ is not 
exactly what the country needs at this time, it 
is equally true that haste and nerves are not a 
national blessing at this stage. 


* incidental comment in connection with the dis- 
cussion of the bill. 

“The political pressure that caused the issu- 
ance of the denial,” according to the New York 
Herald Tribune (Rep.), “is so obvious that it 
would be cruel to criticize the document upon 


It is sufficient to note that in 


himself 
camp. 


‘dictator’ will find 
in a concentration 


tator.’ Perish the thought! Such is the pleasant 
fiction behind which every usurper of power in 
a democracy holds sway.” 


suggests the Baltimore 


“There was too much 
haste, and perhaps too 
much nerves, in the days 
when things seemed _ to 


present 


The measure as a 
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LETTERS OF COMMENT BY READERS OF THE UNITED STATES NEWS 





Editor’s Note: Letters of com- 
ment and suggestion are invited. 
Those not intended for publication, 
and those to which writers desire to 
have only their initials attached if 
published, should be so _ marked. 
Even if initials only are to be print- 
ed, letters must be signed and ad- 
dress given. 


Need of Foreign Trade 

Sir:—We are trying to overcome the 
eight-year depression without consid- 
ering the cause of the boom which 
preceded it. 

During anc after the war the entire 
European and Asiatic export was 
stopped. North America alone took its 
place. There was work for all at highest 
wages. Thousand of factories were 
built and produced merchandise of all 
kinds, which was exported all over the 
world. Now most of our factories are 
closed and Asia and Europe have re- 
gained their place ,because our high 
wages and prices for American mer- 
chandise did not readjust themselves 
to conditions on the world market. Thus 
our export, which is the real basis of 
our past boom and consequently of our 
high living standard, is reduced to al- 
most nothing—with exception of the 
export of oil, automobiles and agri- 
cultural machinery. 

As long as we do not wish to lower 
our wages and living standard we must 
replace the lost export business with 
some other productive business (and not 
with unproductive relief or pensions) in 
order to have a basis for our living 
standard. Otherwise we must be com- 
pared to a millionaire who lost his in- 
come, but continues spending like a 
millionaire. Those who thoughtlessly 
recommend that our people be satisfied 
with the trade within the United 
States have caused an almost irre- 
parable damage to our country 

CHARLES A. MEYER. 
Pasadena, Calif. 
x* * * 


Cheap Labor Competition 

Sir:—If Mr. Salmon in your March 
28 Yeas and Nays column thinks the 
solution of distributing our “gold hoard” 
is for us to buy more from the foreign 
countries than we sell them, then what 
solution would we have for giving em- 
ployment to the additional hundreds of 
thousands of workless created by these 
imports... . 

Secretary Hull's idea, as I understand 
it, is for us to buy one hundred million 
dollars’ worth of goods from Japan, 














for example, and they will buy one 
hundred million dollars’ worth from us. 
But suppose Japan’s goods are pro- 
duced by labor at 10 and 25 cents per 
day and ours is produced by labor at 
$3 to $10 per day? 

ANTON BENSON.. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

xk & 


“No Foreign Entanglements”’ 

Sir:—We came over here to get out 
of foreign entanglements and to find 
freedom. It would be the worst of folly 
to get mixed up in any foreign en- 
tanglements. Let all Nazi sympathizers 
take first boat to Europe where they 
can get Nazism to their hearts’ con- 
tent. 

Where is the gain from the World 
War? The loss in material things be- 
sides the loss of life is inestimable. 

GEORGE W. YOUNG. 
Rotan, Tex. 
x~* 


Leadership in World Affairs 

Sir:—Your March 14 editorial, “Fas- 
cism Marches On,” is a wonderful sum- 
mary of the situation today... . Presi- 
dent Wilson gave his life fighting for 
peace and democracy. The present his- 
tory of world affairs has proved that 
he was right, for if the United States 
had joined the League of Nations which 
he planned and created, there would 
not be any war today nor the resultant 
loss of millions of innocent lives. ... 

We have in Franklin D. Roosevelt a 
President who is like Wilson and who 
will fight for peace and democracy and 
the safety and prosperity of his people 
and country. M. J. LAYMANCE, 
Oakland, Calif. 

x** * 


Glad We Stayed Out of League 

Sir:—This is to register my objection 
to your March 14 editorial statement 
that President Wilson was stabbed in 
the back by the Republican party. 

Instead of being stabbed in the back, 
Mr. Wilson betrayed the American peo- 
ple when he allowed himself to be 
elected upon the slogan that he had 
“kept us out of war” and would con- 
tinue to do so.... 

Mr. Wilson's great ego maneuvered 
him into the greatest diplomatic blun- 
dering in our history, for no one knew 
better than he that all treaties nego- 
tiated by the President-must be with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. 
Instead of surrounding himself with 





the very best minds the Senate con- 
tained, he went to Versailles with a 
hand-picked delegation whose action 
was inevitably repudiated. 
J. W. BALDWIN. 
Santa Cruz, Calif. 
x* * * 


Cold Welcome for Refugees 

Sir:—Instead of opening our arms to 
the outcasts of Europe we should be 
deporting those uniformed Nazi bunds, 
drilling and teaching Nazism in this 
country. Why not do something about 
deporting these bund members to where 
they can have all the Nazism they want 
at its best without our freedom? 

Why open our country and extend 
an invitation to feed and care for the 
agitators of Russian and Germany and 
Austria? ... Let’s be very sure our own 
people are all working and not on re- 
lief, and every family in a decent 
house, before we extend that invitation 
to Europe’s penniless to come here to 
be fed.... MRS. C. M. WHITE. 
Ft. Dodge, Iowa. 

x * * 


Presidential Power 

Sir:—To the point was your search- 
ing March 7 editorial analysis of the 
first five years of the Roosevelt regime. 
As to the President’s motives, he must 
be judged by the methods he uses to- 
ward the realization of his avowed ob- 
jectives. Mr. Roosevelt's incessant de- 
mands for more power, his brazen at- 
tempt to destroy the independence of 
the Supreme Court, his approval of the 
Government reorganization bill—both 
measures aimed as a death-blow to rep- 
resentative government—do not tally 
with his oft-repeated assertions of loy- 
alty to democratic institutions. . . 

The most disastrous results of the 
Roosevelt regime is the deterioration in 
our national character, a moral and 
spiritual breakdown which the party 
in power has seen fit to exploit as the 
only politically expedient method by 
which freedom-loving Americans can 
be induced to barter away their Con- 
stitutional heritage for the doubtful 
benefits of Franklin D. Roosevelt's “new 
social order.” E. A. LINDAHL. 
Oakland, Calif 

x* * * 


Continuing Confidence 

Sir:—I cannot understand the de- 
nunciations of the present Administra- 
tion. The people proved their indomi- 
table confidence in the Administration 





at the polls in the last election by the 
greatest majority in the annals of his- 
tory. This confidence was exemplified 
again by the cotton farmers March 12. 
. . . If business had cooperated with 
the Government instead of endeavoring 
to obstruct the New Deal, we would 
not have had this recession. S. J. W. 
Evergreen, La. 
x * * 


A Cotton Farmer’s Protest 

Sir:—Congressmen and tie Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was supposed to 
take most of the kinks out of this last 
farm control bill, but believe me, 
the 1934 bill was an angel beside this 
last one. 

There is the worst aroused bunch of 
farmers in California that the country 
has ever witnessed. This bill was in- 
tended to help the smail man who was 
up against it, but instead it is all but 
going to wreck 75 per cent of vs.... 

Ninety per cent of the cotton farmers 
in California are exclusive cotton 
growers. In cutting us down tc 35 per 
cent of tilled acreage most of us are 
ruined, as cotton was all we had .... 

Any unbiased person can come down 
here and ask questions and look and 
see what these de ression fixers have 
done to us. We can forgive the 1934 
mistake, but when they heap insult on 
injury by doing the same thing twice, 
this is the limit and all a free God- 
loving bunch of farmers can stand 

R. D. HALL. 
Chowchilla, Calif 
x* * * 


A Good Word for the Railroads 

Sir:—The writer has no particular 
interest in any railroad but ci.n’t help 
feeling they have been unfairly treated. 

Some western counties would be ut- 
terly bankrupt without the tax money 
the railroads pay in. We know one 
county in Montana that has not had 
a crop in eight years but the railroad 
that runs through the county pays 
$178,000 a year in taxes in the county. 
The trucks that run parallel to the rail- 
road and do all the short hauls pay 
very little in taxes but skim the cream 
off the transportation business. It isn't 
fair to let them do it and then ask the 
general public to build roads for trucks 
to run over free. ... As it is now rail- 
roads are taxed to maintain roads for 
their competitors. C. E. KITTINGER, 
Missoula, Mont. 
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Editorial Comment, 
Pro and Con, on: 


1. Asylum for Political Refugees 


2. Federal Power Projects 


3. Our Mexican Relations 





ECRETARY Hull’s proposal to 29 nations that 
an international committee be formed to 
care for political refugees from Germany and 
Austria is believed by 73 per cent of commenting 
newspapers to be feasible, and is viewed by all 
as a great humanitarian proposal. Twenty-seven 
per cent see serious obstacles to its success. 

Majority opinion believes that if properly dis- 
tributed among the nations that may offer aid, 
the refugees can be accepted within the available 
immigration quotas. It is also argued that while 
refugees cannot take money with them from 
home and this country cannot admit them to be- 
come public charges, it is reasonable to expect 
private organizations to raise the funds needed 
for their care. 

Objectors doubt the possibility of providing 
transportation and fear the effect on the unem- 
ployment situation, especially in the United 
States. 

Others hold that as many refugees from cen- 
tral Europe are persons of education and pro- 
fessional standing, they are not subject to the 
difficulties faced by ordinary immigrants. 


The Seven “Little TVA’'s” 


RACTICALLY all commenting newspapers ap- 
prove the action of the House Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors in rejecting the Administra- 
tion program for seven regional development 
areas, the so-called “little T. V. A.’s.” 
It is believed by these editors that these proj- 
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Messner in the Newburgh News 
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ects were too ambitious to be undertaken at 
present and that the needs of such areas can 
be provided for without the elaborate develop- 
ments that were proposed. 

Press comments emphasize the judgment that 
in view of the difficulties that beset the TVA 
there is reason to avoid further experiments in 
that line, at least until there is an improved 
Situation in the TVA situation. 


Buying Mexican Silver 


JHILE the decision of the Treasury to suspend 

purchases of silver from Mexico is approved 
by 75 per cent of commenting newspapers, be- 
cause of the resentment in this country at the 
seizure of American-owned oil properties by the 
Mexican government, fear is expressed by 25 per 
cent of the editors that there may be serious 
results for the Latin American policy of the 
Washington Government. 

The greater part of the press views the sit- 
uation as very simple, and holds that the change 
in the silver policy is a natural outgrowth of the 
unfriendly attitude of the Mexicans. 

Other editors, however, emphasize that the 
Mexican Government is dependent largely upon 
its financial arrangements with this nation, and 
that money markets there have already been af- 
fected. It is urged that in the interest of peace 
in the Americas, more friendly arrangements 
should be made. 
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A Murdock drove a steam engine 
along an English road by the light of 
burning coal-gas—the first time 
manufactured gas ever was used for 
lilumination. 

About a half-century later after 
that first successful experiment in 
the use of gas the first American 
gas company was organized in Balti- 
more. 

And so the gas industry ranks as 
one of the oldest of the industries 
which make possible a modern civil- 
ization. 

Today gas no longer is commonly 
used for light. But the gas industry 
continues to rank as a major indus- 
try. In it almost five billion dollars 
are invested, which is more than the 
capital invested In the steel industry, 
while the revenues of the entire in- 
dustry last year were more than 
eight hundred million dollars. And 
it employs directly more than one 
hundred and thirty-five thousand 
workers, with an annual pay roll in 
excess of two hundred and thirteen 
million dollars. 

Gas furnaces, gas water-heaters, 
and many other gas appliances have 
grown in popularity to such an ex- 
tent that last year sixteen million 
American homes helped to consume 
more gas than was ever produced 
before. 


NEW USES IN INDUSTRY 

Furthermore, hundreds of indus- 
trial uses of gas have been devel- 
oped, ranging from the manufacture 
of carbon black, cement, fertilizer 
and glass to the tempering of pen 
points and watch springs. Altogether, 
more than 20,000 industrial processes 
make use of gas. 

For example, a few years ago there 
was a distinct trend in many of the 
larger newspaper offices of the coun- 
try toward the use of electricity to 
melt metal for stereotyping and 
other purposes. Through the Amer- 
ican Gas Association’s cooperative 
research with manufacturers, meth- 
ods have been developed which have 
resulted in general acceptance of 
gas heat for these purposes. 

In fact, although the present era 
often has been called the age of 
electricity it might with equal jus- 
tice be called the age of gas. For 
nine times as much energy is pro- 
duced in the United States each year 
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of the last century—during the lat- 
ter part of the gay nineties—when 
the advent of the electric light dis- 
placed the gas light. 

Today the American Gas Associa- 
tion, the official organization of the 
gas industry, maintains laboratories 
in Cleveland and Los Angeles, where 
Studies are carried out :n the test- 
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14% More Gas for a Dollar than 10 Years Ago 





ing and improvement of all kinds 
of gas appliances for safety, durabil- 
ity and efficiency. More than 95 
per cent of all gas appliances sold, 
it is estimated by the Commerce De- 
: partment, carry the seal of approval 
of the laboratories. 


EFFICIENCY OF APPLIANCES 

A few examples of improvements 
in gas appliances may be cited to 
show how the efficiency of the in- 
dustry has improved the value of the 
Services it offers the consumer. 

The gas range has been greatly 
improved with the result that to- 
day’s product, insulated against 
heat and equipped with automatic 
controls, is one-third greater in 
over-all efficiency than the gas 
range of a decade ago. 

Top burners of today’s ranges, ac- 
cording to technical experits of the 
industry, are about half again as 
efficient as those sold four years ago. 

Modern gas ovens are thoroughly 
insulated. A recent test of such an 
oven showed an oven temperature 
of 500 degrees, although the average 
outside surface temperature was only 
26 degrees above that of the room. 

Not long ago it took 17 minutes to 
preheat an oven to a temperature 
of 500 degrees. Now there is one 
type of oven which requires only 
five minutes for preheating and 
there are only a few types of ovens 
which require more than 10 min- 
utes. 

At the same time the ¢fficiency of 
the ranges has been increased, they 














have been greatly improved in 
beauty of design. 




















Corresponding improvements have 
been made in water heaters. Auto- 
matic storage heaters have been 
made 10 per cent more efficient in 
the last two years and a similar im- 
provement has been made in other 
types. 


HOME HEATING IMPROVEMENTS 
The ordinary radiant gas heaters 
have been made much more attrac- 














arial altace — — aoe <2 OEna Ee 
plants and gas refrigerators have proximately 1.300.000 dwellings 
been greatly improved. The use of heated by unit heaters, space heat- 
gas for refrigeration in many homes el floor furnac and so forth, 
presents one of the marvels of our | making a total of more than 2,000,000 
times—on one side, gas makes heat, homes in thi country that are 
while on the other, gas makes ice. heated by ga ; 
To encourage installation of cen- As a result of the lowering of the 


tral house heating, many gas com- 
panies recently have inaugurated 
special rates for the use of central 
plant burners. Sumption of gas has soared to new 

It is estimated that there were | | Last | of both man- 
735,000 gas central house heating in- ufactured and natural gas for all 
Stallations in the United States in purposes totaled 10 per cent above 
1937. In addition, there were ap- | those of the preceding year. 


price of gas, of the development of 
new appliances for use im the home 
and of new industrial uses the con- 
as 


lighs 


year Sale 




















NEW YORK 


Be sure to visit America’s renowned 
“restaurants in the sky” for the best in 
dining, dancing and entertainment. 


‘THE,FORMAL 


Rainbow Room 


One of New York’s smartest dinner and supper 
rooms. Always featuring a famous orchestra, com-) 
plete show of brilliant stars and superb cuisine. , 


e 


THE INFORMAL 


Rainbow Grill 


A very popular dinner and supper room. A well 
known orchestra, a complete show and an ex- 
cellent cuisine are featured the year ‘round., 


* 
On the 65th floor of the 
famous RCIA. Building 

















tive. Automatic central heating 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Copyricut, 1938, BY THE UNITED STATES NEWS PUBLISHING CORPORATION | 
by gas as is produced by electric under great rivers such as the Mis- | one-seventh in cost within one dec- | 
power. uri and Mi ppi? ade. 

The gas industry in this country Bu € pipe lines have been built. Moreover, the gas industry, 
may be divided into two Classifica- The steel industry developed new | through cooperation with the manu- 
tions—the distributors of manufac- and stronger pipe. Automatic ditch- facturers of gas appliances has | 
tured gas and the distributors ol diggi machines carried the lines greatly increased the quality of such | 
natural gas. nine hundred miles to Chicago; | appliances and ane ieueanes 

In distributing natural gas to cities , even farther to other cities. the usefulness of its product. | 
hundreds of miles from the fields The pictogram on this page illus- Research of the industry to de- | 
where the gas is produced the ga: trates lat the gas industry has vise gas equipment for use in cook- | 
industry had to overcome many done to lower the cost of its product. ing and heating began at the clcse 
problems, some of them appar A computation based on Bureau of - 
insurmountable. How wre } ) Labor Statistics figures shows that 
be made strong enough to sta verage United Siates housewife 
Strain of carrying 1.200 mile can buy 1,727 cubic feet of gas fora 
from the oil fields of the S« 1wes ac r today as compared with only 
to Detroit? How could pipe lines be 1.475 cubic feet for a doliar in 1928. 

This is a reduction of more than 


carried over natural barriers, and 


"No Dictatorship": The President's Pledge 


 ggprgal ROOSEVELT’S state- 
ment, issued at Warm Springs, 
Georgia, March 31, making public 
his letter of disavowal of “inclina- 
tion to be a dictator”, read in full 
text: 

During the past ten days the 
President received comparatively 
few letters and telegrams relating to 
the Reorganization Bill now pend- 
ing in Congress. The pros and cons 
were about equally divided. 

The smallness of the number com- 
pared with the flood of telegrams 
sent to members of the Senate, is 
proof positive that the campaign 
against the Reorganization Bill was 
the result of organized effort on the 
part of political or special self-in- 
terest groups, because, during the 
past five years, where there were real 
questions of public policy at issue, 
the President’s mail was flooded 
with letters and telegrams on both 
Sides of the question, sent by citi- 
zens who communicated with the 
President voluntarily rather than as 
the result of a propaganda cam- 
paign. 

To a letter from a friend received 
a few days ago, the President has 
replied in the letter which follows. 
The name of the correspondent is 
purposely withheld because he did 
not write for publicity purposes. 
THE PRESIDENT’S LETTER 

The letter of the President follows: 

“My Dear ——: 

“Many thanks letter 


for your 


telling me that you are concerned | 


over the charges in several impor- 
tant newspapers that the reorgan- 
ization bill, now before the Congress, 
would make me a dictator. 

“1, As you know, I am as much op- 
posed to an American dictatorship as 
you are, for three simple reasons: 

“(A) I have no inclination to be a 
dictator. 

“(B) I have none of the qualifica- 
tions which would make me a suc- 
cessful dictator. 

“(C) I have too much historical 
background and too much knowledge 
of existing dictatorships te make me 
desire any form of dictatorship for a 
democracy like the United States of 
America. 


REORGANIZATION BILL 

“2. The Reorganization Bill now 
before the Congress is the culmina- 
tion of an effort starting over 40 
years ago to make the business end 
—i. e., the Executive branch—of the 
Federal Government more business- 
like and more efficient. Seven or 
eight of my immediate predecessors 
in the Presidency have recommended 
Similar reorganization measures. 

“There are two methods of ef- 
fecting a businesslike reorganization. 
It can be done by complex and de- 


|, partments 


iled legislation by the Congress 


going into every one of the hundre¢ 


of bureaus in the Executive dey art- 
ments and other agenci: 

“Or it can be done by giving to tn 
President, as Chief Executive, au- 


tJustme 


thority to make certain 2 


and reorganizations by Executive 
Order, subject to overriding of these 
Executive Orders by the Congr 


itself 


WHERE CONGRESS FAILED 


“IT would have been wholly 





to go along wilin 

jut attempts at de ) - 
tion by the Congr 

failed many times in the pi un 

every responsible member \ 1e 





Senate or the House is in agree 





that detailed reorganization by the 
Congress is a prac npossibility 

“We come, therefore, tc the sec- 
ond alternative—reorganization by 


Executive Order, subject to overrid- 
ing by the Congress 

“3. In any reorganization you will 
realize, I am sure, that if it change 
existing administrative set-ups, ¢ 
solidates jobs or makes other kinds 


of savings, either from the point ol 
view of cost or from the po ot 
view of bureaucratic authority ich 
changes are bitterly fought by f 





who stand to lose some authority 
and by those who are so wedded to 
existing practices that they go to 
any length 
change which 
ciency. 
“Several 
fect reorganizatic 


to prevent thi 
seeks 


States have put 


sulted in some 
these reorgani 
ernments have i 
ency of these State governments to 
a very marked extent. That result 
is what we seek in the bill now 
fore the Congress. 

“4. You know that when over a 
year ago I recommended a 
ization bill to Congress, all partie 
and all factions agreed on t need 
for such a measure. You know, too, 
that a year later a carefully 
factured partisan and political 
position to any reorganization 
created a political issue—created i 
deliberately out of whole cl 
“BOGIES” AND “NIGHTMARES” 

“5. The opposition has 
bogies under every bed. It was said, 
for example, that the wor the 
army engineers was to be abolished, 
Con- 





reorgan- 





manu- 
Op- 
ha 


th 


planted 


in spite of the fact that the 
gress and the Congress alone can de- 
termine who will do river and harbor 
dredging and build flood-control 
levees. 

“It is charged that the splendid 





the forestry 





work of f t 
hamstrung—hamstrung I suppose by | 


s€rvice 1 » be 








the b friend forestry ever had in 
the United States. It is charged that 
the extr ly efficient Veterans 
Bureau, or the excellent Railroad 
Mediation Board is to be damaged 
beyond repair. 

“I cite these merely as examples 
of a score of equally silly nightmares 

















conjured up at the instigation, either 
of 10se who would restore the gov- 
( nent to those who owned it be- 
tween 1921 and 1933, or those who 

one reason or another seek de- 

De tely » wreck the present Ad- 
mi rat of the Government of 

l ted S f 
6. One po rem There are 
who honestly believe that ev- 
( minor change, every minor de- 
ta of conducting he business of 
the ac istative branch of the 
governme should receive in ef- 
fec 1 positive Congressional ap- 
oval before such changes go into 
effec 

“The bill in its present form makes 
the Executive Orders relating to such 
cl € and most of them are 
minor ubje ) disapproval by the 
C 5 Wi 60 days by joint 

lution. 

“Let me ate to you categorically 

it if such a joint resolution were 
dassed by the Congres disapproving 

order, I would in the overwhelm- 
ng majority of cases go along with 
carefully considered Congressional 
ictl« 

“I can think of no cases where 
the President would not gladly yield 
to clear expression of Congres- 
sional opinion. 

ARGUMENT FOR PRESENT BILL 

“But there are two cogent reasons 
wh e bill should go through as it 
i ow drawn. The first is the con- 
stitutional question involved in the 
passage of a concurrent resolution, 
which is only an expression of Con- 


gressional sentiment. 


“Such a resolution cannot repeal 
Executive action taken in pursu- 
ance of a law. 

“The second is the very remote 


possibility that some legislative sit- 
uation might possibly arise in the 
future where the President would 


feel obligated to veto a joint resolu- 
tion of the Con S and probably 
require a two-ti vote to over- 
ride his veto. 

“I repeat that I visualize no such 
possibility between now and 1940, | 
when the authority given is to end. 
“Thus you will that charges 
dictatorship made out of 
whole cloth—even if I wanted to be 
a dictator which, heaven knows, I 
do 
“Wit 






as 


see 


r 


ol are 


not. 
h very good wish, 
“Always sincerely, 
“FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT.” 
Warm Springs, March 29.” 
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Mommoth steom- jacketed 
hettles of Alcoo Aluminum 
\ de the big cooking jobs 


of the country 


4 i. 
Restovronts, hotels, ond 
hospitols depend onecon: 
omy ond heolthfulness 
of cooking in Aluminum. 








8Americon homes 


| Zoutot 
use Aluminum cooking 
utensils for flevor, health, 


ey, ond economy 
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Cooking, certainly, is our biggest busi- 
ness. Upwards of 140 billion meals have 
to be prepared in this country every 
year. 

Cooking is engineering. Glamor 
aside, the finest cook is still a thermal 
engineer, concerned with the problem 
of getting heat into food beneficially, 
economically. That's true of your wife, 
your baker, the packers of your foods, 
as well as the high-hatted chef in your 
favorite restaurant. 

It is noteworthy that these millions of 
thermal engineers prefer Aluminum in 
which to cook. 

Aluminum conducts heat many times 
faster than other metals which are safe 
in contact with food. That saves fuel, 
because foods cook faster. They cook 
better, too, because in Aluminum uten- 
sils the heat travels rapidly through all 


parts of the utensil and enters the food 
from all sides. Evenly cooked food is 
better food, and better looking food. 

Foods cooked in Aluminum retain 
their natural taste and color. Minerals 
and other health-giving constituents are 
preserved. Milk cooked in Aluminum 
retains the maximum amount of Vitamin 
C. Laymen sum up the whole matter of 
healthfulness in the phrase: Nature 
made Aluminum Friendly to Food. Foods 
do not attack Aluminum: Aluminum 
does not affect foods. Or, as an engineer 
would put it: Aluminum resists corro- 
sion. 

So much for reasons. The evidence is 
everywhere; in the finest hospitals; in 
the kitchens of the big packers and 
canners of food products; in bakeries; 
in hotel and restaurant kitchens in city 
and hamlet. And in seven out of eight 


American homes Aluminum cooking 
utensils are preferred for the same good 
reasons. 


IT’S A LIFTABLE IDEA 


Other places where the HIGH HEAT 
CONDUCTIVITY OF ALUMINUM is utilized: 
automobile pistons and cylinder heads; 
ice cube trays and grids; heat ex- 
changers; chemical processing equip- 
ment. Where do you have a heat con- 
ducting problem? 

Common examples of ALUMINUM’S 
RESISTANCE TO CORROSION: all outdoor 
uses of Aluminum, from windows to store 
fronts to railroad trains to truck bodies; 
sewage disposal plants; chemical equip- 
ment. Where do you use metal that does 
not last as long as it should? Aluminum 
Company of America, 2106 Gulf Build. 
ing, Pittsburgh,’ Pennsylvania. 
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Labor Board Rulings 
And Court Decisions 


opinion arises between a union 
ver the reason for discharge 


relatively advanced age, the 


F A difference of 
l and an employer, ¢ 
of a union member ol! 
decision in roversy, if it 
NLRB, will 

The employer may Cis 
ing up because of age,” 
recently commended his work and if other workers 


the cont comes before the 
sucn as. 


“Si0OW- 


nsiderations 
t the worker is 
if his supervisor has 


depend 


ned, then the em- 


grounds that he 1s 
equired to reinstate 


of a greater age have been ret 
ployer, if it is shown on ot 
hostile to the union, may de 
the employe in question. 

On the other hand the employe can be shown 
to have been i1 d if there was no work 
for him to do, the ill ordinarily be ruled 
proper as Act is concerned. 
Source: n of the N March 17. 

x *e 


ther 


Decisi 
isors what is the pref- 
erence of their employer two unions 
and the supervisors indicate a } is not 
enough for the em to reprimand the super- 
visors for such action a: iolation of the Wagner 
Act. The em yel ] the employes 
know that without au- 
thority; otherwis e i to have inter- 
fered in the employe Decision of 
the NLRB, March 11. 


In case employes ask super\ 
between 


preference, it 


nis 


If a bill (S. 3390) « which Senate Committee 
hearings opened recently is enacted, employers en- 
gaged in intrastate commerce will be subject to the 
jurisdiction of the National Labor Relations Board 
have contracts with the 
are recipients of Federal 
Federal loans 


provided such employers 
Federal Government or 
loans. Municipalities which receive 
or grants also would be obliged to comply with the 
terms of the National Labor Relations Act. 
* = 2 

under the law a city may be sued 
losses occurring as a result of mob violence and riot, 
the city m be held ble loss due to 
violence in the course of a strike, such loss includ- 
ing not only but also of such 
intangible property as good will. Source: Ruling 
of California Supérior Court at Los Angeles. 


Where for 


for 


respon 


physical property 





Business Regulation 


IDDERS to supply cement to the Federal agen- 
cies hereafter will receive their contracts 
through the Procurement Division, Treasury De- 
partment, under an order of the President directing 
that office to buy all cement the Government uses 
One purpose of the order is “to protect against un- 
fair trade practices” in the bidding and to insure 
free competition among contractors and suppliers 
of material for Government construction “or other 
construction for which Government supplies all or 
part of the funds.” Source: Treasury Department, 
March 31. 
x * * 

Under the President’s order regarding cement 
contracts for Government or Government-financed 
projects, the Procurement Division in advertising 
for bids will request bidders to agree to an “open 
contract,” under which contractors on Government 
work “and on other Government-financed projects” 
may buy cement at the prices quoted to the Gov- 
ernment. ‘The order is effective April 1. 

* & @ 

Public utilities, which with thelr subsidiaries use 
the mails or instrumentalities of interstate com- 
merce, must file with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission registration statements showing in de- 
tail their corporate structure and activities, but 
they are left free to challenge the application to 
them of any provisions of the 1935 Public Holding 
Company Act other than the registration provisions. 
The Supreme Court so decided March 28 in uphold- 
ing the constitutionality of the registration provi- 
sions of the law. The court left for later determi- 
nation whether the control provisions of the act 
are constitutional. 

2: 2 @ 

Manufacturers, distributors and dealers in auto- 
mobiles, trucks, automobile parts, accessories and 
equipment are invited by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to attend a trade practice conference at 
Detroit, April 26, to give the industry opportunity 
to cooperate in establishing fair trade practice rules 
and to eliminate any unfair cr unethical methods 
that may exist. Suggested for discussion: mislead- 
ing illustrations; fictitious prices and sale terms; 
false invoicing; commercial bribery; abuses in fi- 
nance charges and price discrimination. Source: 
FTC, March 29. 





Taxes 


Income Tax 


FAMILY corporation that is a ynal holding 

or investment corporation, formed and availed 
of to prevent imposition of surtaxes upon its share- 
holders by permitting gains to accumulate during 
1931 and 1932 beyond the reasonable needs of its 
business, instead of being divided or distributed, 
comes within the taxable meaning of Section 104 
of the 1928 and 1932 Revenue Acts, respecting accu- 
mulation of surplus to evade interna] revenue taxes. 
Source: Int. Rev. Bur., March 28. based on U. S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals decision 

x~ * * 

A taxpayer acquitted of an indictment under the 
criminal provisions of Section 146(b) of the 1928 
Revenue Act for wilful attempt to evade and defeat 
the tax cannot claim the acquittal is a bar to the 
Government’s assessment of a 50 per cent addition, 
as penalty, to his deficiency in income tax returns 
under the civil administrative provision of Section 
293(b) of that law. Congress may impose both a 
criminal and a civil sanction in respect to the same 
act or omission. Source: Int. Rev. Bur., March 28, 
based on a decision of the Supreme Court. 

x * * 

Where husband and wife living in a State that 
has a community property law file separate in- 
come tax returns, the income tax paid to a for- 
eign country on community income consisting of 
the husband’s personal earnings may be divided 
and credit for one-half thereof allowed to each 

The income taxes paid to a foreign country should 
be allowed either as a credit against United States 


pers 
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ESSENTIAL INFORMATION OF NATIONAL INTEREST; 


LATEST NEWS OF GOVERNMENT ACTION 





BACK IN THE LIMELIGHT—THE JEFFERSON MEMORIAL 


A FEW years hence, visitors to the Nation’s Capital will probably 
‘A find another memorial near the famed Lincoln Memorial. 
parent Executive approval of this new design of the Thomas Jefferson 


With ap- 


Memorial, slightly smaller in scale than the original of the late archi- 
tect John Russell Pope, the $3,000,000 structure may soon begin to take 
shape along the Tidal Basin. 





income tax, subject to Section 131 of the Revenue 
Acts of 1932, 1934 and 1936, or allowed 2s a deduc- 
tion from gross income under section 23(c) of those 
acts. Source: Int. Rev. Bur., March 28. 

fe ek 

Baseball players are allowed to deduct from gross 
income their expenditures for purchase of uni- 
forms and jockeys may similarly deduct from gross 
income what they pay for purchasing and clean- 
ing riding apparel, in making returns under the 
1936 revenue act. Source: Int. Rev. Bur., March 28. 

x * * 

The gross income of an oil company contracting 
to sell oil at an agreed price—the purchasing com- 
pany to have free use of equipment and to conduct 
all development and production operations—does 
not include, for purpose of depletion allowance un- 
der the 1926 Revenue Act, the cost of production 
defrayed by the purchaser but is the total cash 
payment received. The term “gross income from the 
property” means gross income from the oil and gas 
and should be taken in its natural sense. Source: 
Int. Rev. Bur., March 28, based on Supreme Court 
decision 

x~ * * 


Estate Taxes 


NNUITY contracts are not insurance policies and 
[4% amounts paid under such contracts after the 
death of an annuitant are subject to estate 
taxes. The Board of Tax Appeals so ruled in a 
case in which a man, late in life, entered into a 
contract with an insurance company which guar- 
anteed him an income for life and $40,000 to his 


+ 


taxes on the $40,000, claiming exemption on the April 30. 


ground the bequest was part of an insurance con- 
tract. Source: Board of Tax Appeals, March 3. 
x * * 


Gift Taxes 


RANSFERS to irrevocable trusts for the benefit 

of the the donor’s children, with directions that 
the trustee use the income for the _ support 
maintenance and education of the beneficiaries 
until each attains the age of 25, and pay the unex- 
pended income directly to beneficiaries, their issue, 
appointees or distributees, are not gifts of future 
interests in property within the meaning of the 
1932 Revenue Act. Source: Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau, Feb. 28. based on Circuit Court of Appeals 
decision. 





Social Security 


MORE than 1,800,000 employers in the United 
N States will receive new return forms for filing 
under Title VIII of the Social Security Act for the 
quarter ending March 31, 1938. These returns take 
the place of three separate returns and are designed 
to give less difficulty to the employer properly to 
fill out. The returns involve 36,000,000 employes 
whose wages are credited to individual accounts on 
the Social Security Board records. Source: In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau, March 30. 

x «* * 
the new Social Security 


Quarterly returns on 


The new return will insure conformity 
between taxable wages reported on the tax part 
of the return as the basis of the taxes due, and 
the taxable wages reported on the information part 
of the return as the basis of credits to accounts of 
the employes maintained by the Social Security 
Board. Schedule A has space for listing taxable 
wages paid every employe during the quarter. When 
all wages are shown on this schedule, the total will 
be the basis for computing taxes due. A continu- 
ation sheet is provided for employers of more than 
20 employes. Source: Internal Revenue Bureau, 
March 30. 

x * * 


Employes of a Credit Union organized under 
New Jersey law are not exempt from the empioy- 
ment provisions of the Social Security Act. The 
state law does not indicate the credit unions there 
are created to act as fiscal agents of the State nor 
to carry out functions of the State or its political 
subdivisions. They are therefore not instrumen- 
talities of the State. Source: Internal Revenue 
Bureau, March 28. 
x « * 


Individuals entployed by fourth-class postmasters 
to assist in handling the mails are exempt from the 
Social Security employment taxes. The fact the 
postmasters pay the compensation directly to these 
assistants is not material. And the fourth-class 
postmasters, too, are exempt under the postal laws. 
Fourth-class postmasters are those whose annual 
compensation is less than $1,100, exclusive of com- 
missions on money orders issued. Source: Int. Rev. 














heirs. 


On his death, the heirs declined to pay estate 


forms under Title VIII must be filed by midnight 


Bur., March 28. 








» Regal off tthe (ealk 


Admiral Emory S. Land 


The Flag Again on Seven Seas, 
His Aim for Maritime Commission 


TAVY beat Army 11 to 7 in football 
LY in 1900, thanks largely to a slight, 
dogged back named Emory S. Land. 
He scored the winning touchdown 

Now a retired Rear Admiral, he re- 
members what it took to gain ground 
on the gridiron. You had to consider 
the obstacles in front, and you did 
not get far by “playing safe.” He 
gained much similar experience dur- 
ing his rise in the Navy, especially 
during World War days. 

In the chair- 
manship of the 
Maritime 
Commission, 
Admiral Land 
applies the 
same _funda- 
mental strat- 
egy that put 
him on top 
many times 
before. This 
job is one of 
the hardest; 
but he at least hopes to make the 
Act effective by a combination of 
persistence and a willingness to take 
chances. 


Admiral Lana 


Although named to succeed Joseph 
P. Kennedy several weeks ago, Ad- 
miral Land has just begun to speak 
out. Mr. Kennedy diagnosed ship- 
ping troubles in blunt terms. The 
new chairman has to be practical 
to answer, if possible, “What are we 
going to do about it?” 


+ 





Appointed to the Naval Academy 
from Colorado, the future Admiral 
subsequently studied naval archi- 
tecture at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology and rose in rank 
as his knowledge of naval construc- 
tion increased. The Navy Cross was 
awarded him for distinguished serv- 
vice in designing of submarines and 
“for work in the war zone.” 

After brief service as naval attache 
in the London Embassy, he returned 
to headquarters here in 1921 for 
more work in construction and in 
aviation. Indicative of his readiness 
to try new things, he qualified for an 
aviation pilot’s license in 1926 at the 
age of 53. At the time he was vice 
president of the Daniel Guggenheim 
Fund for the Promotion of Aeronau- 
tics. 

The energy with which he applies 
himself nowadays can be attributed 
to the conviction that “the merchant 
marine is a back log of national de- 
fense.” 

“It has been frequently suggested,” 
he once said, “that the Navy should 
build all its own ships. Such a sug- 
gestion if carried into effect would 
jeopardize the shipbuilding industry, 
dissipate the design and construction 
ability of private industry, and be a 
menace to national defense.” 

Playing golf at the exclusive Burn- 
ing Tree Club on a week-end, Ad- 
miral Land may discuss questions 
like that with his friends. Or, again, 
he may tell them stories like the one 
about when a Navy tackle at a criti- 
cal point in a game with Yale called: 
“Time! Time I’ve lost my tooth!” 

“Whereupon time was called,” the 
Admiral reminisces, “and the charm- 


+ 
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ing spectacle of 22 men and two 
officials was exhibited to the grand- 
stand in the difficult operation of 
finding a false tooth in a muddy 
gridiron. It was found and the game 
proceeded.’ 





Miles L. Colean 


Plans Not Only More, Better 
Homes but at Lower Cost 


Mees L. Colean, Deputy Adminis- 
I trator of the Federal Housing 
Administration, sees the problem of 
stimulating home construction not 
only through the eyes of an artist, 
but as one who appreciates the im- 
portance of the pocketbook. 

From his neatly-kept desk he can 
look across the room to designs of 
attractive homes and pictures of 
homes completed. Incidentally, he 
can look, too, to a Silver-framed 
photograph of his wife, Marion, and 
their voung daughter. 

Architecture 
was his spe- 
cialty at Co- 
lumbia Uni- 
versity, where 
he graduated 
in 1920. From 
then until 1934, 
when he be- 
gan his Gov- 
ernment serv- 
ice, he prac- 
ticed in New 

é York, Wash- 

Miles L. Colean ington and 
Chicago. 

Addressing the New York Building 





+ 


Congress last week, Mr. Colean 
stressed the importance of style in 
building—if one wants to stay in 
business. 

“We cannot be content with cur- 
rent practice merely because it com- 
mands a current acceptability,” he 
said. “We must endeavor to antic- 
ipate the demands we shall meet 
in the future. 

“Essential elements in housing 
Styles are being subjected to revolu- 
tionary influences. Style is not pri- 
marily a matter of architectural 
idiosyncracy. It is, rather, a matter 
of ease and cheapness of transpor- 
tation, the modes of living, of size 
of family...” 

While others are saying that 
mortgage insurance is “taking hold” 
and may bring recovery, Mr. Colean 
holds off. He wants to see what 
happens in the next month or so. 
Nevertheless, some associates who 
used to jolly him about being a 
“pessimist” now speak of him as an 
“optimist.” 

He talks in terms of Statistics 
and charts as readily as about 
beauty of design and the importance 
of “style.” His particular responsi- 
bilities deal with standards of con- 
struction and land utilization, tech- 
nical research, neighborhood and 
subdivision planning, and examina- 
tion of large scale housing develop- 
ments. He has written extensively 
on those subjects. 

After hours, he takes his pleasure 
in gardening and gathering with 
friends of an evening. Of late, how- 
ever. the abrupt upturn in activity 
at the FHA has meant spending 
more hours at his office. 





Citizens 
Information 
Service 


Uncle Sam to Give Lessons 
In Detection of Bad Money 


I OW can merchants and other business men 
obtain Government instruction and advice 
on the detection of counterfeit money? 


HE United States Secret Service has begun 

holding “classes” to help the baker, the 
butcher, the men and women in any business 
line, but particularly the people in small business, 
to determine between good and bad money. 

Everybody interested, merchants together with 
salespeople, will be welcome to these free governe 
ment classes, which are to be held in the neigh- 
borhood schools in many places throughout the 
country. 

To make use of this new government service, 
the business folk of a community should contact 
the nearest Secret Service branch office, or the 
nearest Treasury branch office of any kind, to 
inquire when and where such a training class will 
held in any given area. 

A letter of inquiry to Frank J. Wilson, Chief, 
Secret Service, Treasury Department, Washing- 
ton, D. C., will bring particulars of the meetings 
to be held in any given area. 

Fifteen Secret Service agents have been as- 
signed to this work. These agent-teachers, with 
enlarged photographic reproductions of counter- 
feits, will explain the art of counterfeit, detection 
and advise how to deal with passers of bogus 
money. The first series of these “classes” is be- 
ing held in New York City. 





For Aviation Students 
Federal Research Aids 


OW can aircraft engineers, pilots and others 
in the industry obtain the results of Govern. 
ment research? 

Any interested person or company can obtain 
by purchase or by loan various reports made by 
the National Advisory Committee for Aeronau- 
tics. which Congress created in 1915 to direct 
scientific study of flight problems and conduct 
research and experiments in aeronautics. 

Lists of the reports available may be had from 
the Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. These reports deal with aerodynamics, 
airships, engines and accessories, fuels, helicop- 
ters, hydrodynamics, instruments and materials, 
meteorology, parachutes, propellers, seaplanes, 
stability and control, strength of construction, 
and other subjects. 





Selling to Uncle Sam: 
Making the Contacts 


OW can a manufacturer arrange to sell hig 

products to the Government? 

Anyone making or selling supplies the Gove 
ernment needs should contact, by mail or per- 
sonally, The Branch of Supply, Division of Pro- 
curement, Treasury Department, Washington, 
D. C. 

The Government places orders for thousands 
of different articles every year and contracts 
differ as to dates, terms, quantities and other 
details. So it is essential that the individual 
manufacturer, distributor or dealer personally 
contact the procurement office. 

Most of the supplies the Government seeks 
are on contracts contemplating mass procure=- 
ment, at terms advantageous to the Govern- 
ment, for all agencies rather than a single one, 
The Division of Procurement determines how the 
bids shall be made and when, and most of the 
business is by contract usually awarded to the 
lowest bidder. 

Anyone interested may obtain from the Di- 
vision a schedule of supplies the Government 
may need in the inquirer’s lines and may be put 
on the Division’s mailing lists for notification 
when such contracts are to be bid for. 

The Army and Navy have separate procure- 
ment plans but many of their supplies are fur- 
nished through the Treasury’s Division of Pro- 
curement. Inquiries regarding supplies for those 
services may be addressed to The War Depart- 
ment, or the Navy Department, Washington, D. C, 





Merchant Marine Career 
Open to American Youths 


Hew may American youths obtain Government 
help in career training for the merchant 
marine? 

The United States Maritime Commission will 
receive applications from any young men, be- 
tween 18 and 23, inclusive, for positions as 
“cadets” on Government-owned and subsidized 
vessels. This training program is designed to 
help youths who can not get training in a State 
nautical school or in the Naval or Coast Guard 
academies. 

At the same time, the Commission will receive 
applications from qualified graduates of state 
nautical schools—which are located at Boston, 
Philadelphia, Fort Schuyler, N. Y., and Tiburon, 
Calif.—and from qualified graduates of the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis and the Coast Guard 
Academy at New London, Conn. The positions 
open to them are classed as “cadet officers.” 

Applicants should address The United States 
Maritime Commission, Washington, D. C., giving 
details as to age, education and experience. 
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+ Tide of World Affairs: 


N battleships and 
armament, the sky’s the limit! 
Monster floating fortresses, the like 
of which have never been seen be- 
fore, will be built by the United 
States and Great Britain as result 
of invocation of the escalator clause 
in the 1936 naval treaty that had 
limited construction to capital ships 
71 35,600 tons displacement. 
Decision to invoke the escalator 


new 


pan’s failure to disclose her build- 
ing plans in reply to formal requests 
for information. 

At Tokio, the officially expressed 
reaction to the latest development 
is one of “grave concern,” with in- 
dications that the larger building 
plans of other powers are viewed as 
an aggressive gesture. 

Big 





ger war preparedness measures 





On with the big navy race! 


Stimulated by suspicions of Japan’s undisclosed building 
plans, the United States and England invoke the London 
treaty escalator clause, loosing restrictions on building pow- 


erful new superdreadnaughts of unprecedented size. 
In Europe, the dictators march on, with Czechoslovakian 


sovereignty in increasing peril. 








clause was announced following sev- 
eral weeks of parleys between 
American and British naval negoti- 
ators at London. 

House debate on the battleship- 
building phase of the new billion- 
dollar Navy authorization program 
sought by President Roosevelt dealt 
with construction of three new 35,- 
000-ton capital ships to cost $71,- 
000,000 each. Now the go-ahead 
signal is expected on superdread- 
naughts of possibly 51,000 tons, ac- 
cording to Navy plans, which may 
cost more than $100,000,000 each. 

Bigger battleship building is the 
American and British answer to sus- 
picion that Japan is constructing 
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slid swiftly through Congress. The 
House after two days of perfunctory 
discussion adopted the $448,000,000 
Army annual appropriation bill, 
without a roll call. After one day’s 
debate, without a roll-call, the Sen- 
ate approved the $550,000,000 Navy 
annual appropriation ill. There 
was advance thunder against the 
new billion-dollar Navy bill in the 
Senate, however, w'.<a Senator Clark 
(Dem.), of Mis:ouri made sensa- 
tional charges that “an eminent of- 
ficial of the State Department” had 
presided at recent New York City 
meetings of financiers and high 
naval and military officers at which, 
said the Senator, plans were dis- 
cussed to launch “a regular cam- 
amply financed” to “make 
this country war-minded” and 
“propagandize for a tremendous 
armament in the United States.” 

In the House, Representative Lud- 
low (Dem.), of Indiana, introduced 
another resolution calling for a na- 
val limitations conference. In view 
of the executive attitude that the 
time is inpropitious for such ges- 
tures, it was expected to slumber in 


committee with a number of other 


recently introduced resolutions of 


similar purport. 


BROAD HINT TO MEXICO 


Below the Rio Grande, President 
Cardenas’ government approaches a 
fiscal and political crisis as result of 
United States decision t9 stop buy- 
ing silver from Mexico. The American 
silver policy had been a substantial 
Stabilizing force for the Mexican 
treasury. Announcement of discon- 
tinuance of the purchases came as 


TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


naval* new large dreadnaughts and to Ja- + reprisal to Mexican expropriation of 


American oil 
Hull made it 
can Government would expect 
payment or the claims of the oil 
companies affected by seizure of 
$200,000,000 holdings. (For 
special article fully discussing 
Mexican situation, see Page 3.) 

The State Department felt en- 
couraged by response to its over- 
tures for setting up an international 
committee to assist emigration of 
political refugees from dictator- 
ruled nations. Twenty-one favorable 
replies—mostly from Latin-Ameri- 
can nations were received. The 
only emphatic negative came from 
Italy. (See “Question of the Week,” 
Page 11.) 


MARCH OF THE DICTATORS 

In Europe the march of the dic- 
tators continues — toward military 
triumph in Spain, toward dismem- 
berment of Czechoslovakia, toward 
totalitarian purges and proscrip- 
tions in Austria. 

Before the fascist drive, Europe’s 
two chief democracies, Great Brit- 
ain and France, stand apparently 
powerless to offer resistance. 

Rapid progress of Gen. Franco’s 
military push, substantially aided 
by Germany and _ Italy, seemingly 
portends early victory for the rebel 
cause in Spain. Disintegration of 
loyalist resistance has been marked 
by wholesale troop desertions and 
flight of both soldiers and civilians 
across the border into France. 

England prepares to reorient her 
policy toward another totalitarian 
triumph. A sub-committee of the 
Non-Intervention Committee was 
summoned to meet at London to 
take further action on the long- 
deferred plan for withdrawal of for- 
eign “volunteers” from Spain. 
it was generally recognized that any 
such gesture could have no effect on 
practical events at this stage. Lon- 
don dispatches pointed out that 
long delay in considering the plan 
denoted acquiescence of the Cham- 
berlain Tory government in the ul- 
timate rebel triumph and an unwill- 
ingness to handicap the prospective 
victor or bolster the waning loyalist 
cause. 


PLIGHT OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

The plight of Czechoslovakia, po- 
litically between the gaping jaws 
of German and Italian dictatorships, 
grows more serious as this central 
European democracy becomes politi- 
cally more isolated by a “hands-off” 
attitude of both England and 
France. 

With the British government eva- 
Sive as to what it would do in a 


properties. Secretary 
plain that the Ameri- 


their 
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government detach itself from ob- 
ligations under the Franco-Czecho- 


the | slovakian 








ALL BRAKES OFF IN THE ARMS RACE; , soos se" 
THE DICTATORSHIPS MARCH AHEAD = 







Czechoslovakian crisis, France is 4 nationality. President Benes con- 
warned by blustering intimations of tinues, however, to express confi- 
Italy and the Reich against any in- dence that domestic appeasement 
terference, while elements within the could be attained if there were no 
republic demand that the French | outside interference. 


As Reich Chancellor Hitler 
sues his campaign 
alliance treaty 
Thus deserted by her friends and 





—Wide World 
U.S. A—A SYMBOL OF LIBERTY TO REFUGEES 
OLITICAL and racial minorities oppressed in their native lands 


have always viewed this nation as a haven. Fifty years ago 
scenes like the one in the lower half of the photograph were daily 
events at Ellis Island, chief immigration entry. Today long lines 
(upper half) wait outside U. S. consular offices abroad in search of 
permission to take up residence here, 


pur- 
preliminary to 
the plebiscite expected to rubber- 
stamp his Austrian coup, with boasts 








faced with a 
party power within, Czechoslovakia settlements of Versailles, anti-semi- 
confronts 
prospect of national dismemberment. 
To accede to Nazi demands for au- 
tonomy for different 
norities would mean breakup of the 
nation, 
possibility of such a forcible inter- 
ference from the Reich as that by 
which Hitler extinguished Austrian 


But | 


rising tide of Nazi about how he had torn up the treaty 


eventual tic proscriptive measures and politi- 
cal arrests of anti-Nazi leaders con- 
tinue. Vienna reports indicate that 
former Chancellor Schuschnigg, 


the apparent 


national mi- 


and not to accede involves of his country, may be marked for a 
treason trial, ending in the possible 
penaliy of death on the chopping 
block. 


who tried to save the independence | 
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+ In Washington a group protest a ~ “n . 
against the Hitler coup that took age - 

the form of picketing before the : me he 


German embassy had its aftermath 





in police court sentences sending 
some of the picketers to jail for 30 
days. Others have demanded a trial, 
alleging violation of their constitu- 
tional rights of free speech and as- 
sembly. The anti-picketing law they 
are charged with violating was 
rushed through Congress early this 
year at behest of the State Depart- 
ment. 


THE UNREST IN FRANCE 

In France, harassed by labor 
strikes, social unrest and a tensing 
fiscal situation, the Popular Front 
government is maneuvering desper- 
ately to try to avert a crisis that in- 
creasingly seems to threaten the 
overthrow of Premier Blum’s cabinet. 
Stormy scenes, with booing and cat- 
calls by the oppostion, have accom- 
panied sessions of the Chamber of 
Deputies. 


Yoleio., 
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In contrast with the French situ- 
ation, Great Britan ended her fis- 
cal year last week with a_ budget 
only 4 per cent out of balance. 








In Rumania, now operating under 
a royally-proclaimed authoritarian 
constitution, a cabinet shake-up is 
accompanied by a new decree abol- 
ishing political parties and societies 


But this is interpreted as chiefly 
hampering the pro-Fascist Iron | 


Guard and as reflecting an attempt 
by King Carol to “depoliticize” the | 
administration and try to 
course between nazism and democ- 
racy. 

While other heads of European 
states were being pushed around 
and harassed by dictators, 84-year- 


steer a 





= 
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se 


| 
old Prince Franz I, ruler of Liech- | we, omtort* 
tenstein, Europe’s tiniest principal- | a ay" P 4 ervice® 
ity, with only 65 square miles of ter- | 2 gmar ing Y jrality 
ritory, abdicated in favor of his eA et rio =e 
grandson, Prince Franz Joseph. eA east AN hail 
To Congress during the week paves PP” CLAUDE H BENNETT 
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President Roosevelt submitted Hun- 
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YOUTH: 
A PROBLEM 
THAT STILL 
BAFFLES 
- 4 - GOVERNMENT 
























T° fit himself into the social and 

economic pattern of the nation 
continues to be the difficult and, 
in hundreds of thousands of cases, 
the impossible problem for youth. 














To alleviate the distress of 
youth Government is using a 








manifold program costing hun- 







dreds of millions of dollars every 
year. 





URBAN YOUTH: Authorities have recognized that urban 
youth was afforded greater possibilities under most Federal 
programs than rural youth. But even so, the immense Na- 
tional Youth Administration program for student aid, the CCC 
program, Federal job counseling, placement and apprentice 
training, and indirect aid through WPA channels, has been 
unable to cope with the whole problem. 


























RURAL YOUTH: From Assistant WPA Administrator Aubrey Williams comes the 
revelation that in the last five years more than 2,000,000 rural youths have re- 
ceived some form of government assistance. 
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VOCATIONAL TRAINING: 
Since 1917 there has been a co- 7" : | 
operative program of vocational ; ' a | . 







education between the Federal 
Government and the States. 
Last year Congress considerably 
broadened the field of opera- 
tions making it possible for 
greater numbers of young men 
and women to learn occupations. 





















THE CCC: Now 5 years old, 
the Civilian Conservation Corps 
is one piece of emergency leg- 
islation that has the unusual 
distinction of having received 
whole-hearted national en- 










dorsement. So popular has it 
become that any curtailment 
of enrollment immediately — 
brings a storm of protest from 
legislators on Capitol Hill. 











SKILLED YOUTH: Under the white-collar UNSKILLED YOUTH: One of the many par- 










program of the WPA thousands of young men tial solutions offered is that young people be 
and women trained in the fine and applied kept in school until they are at least 18 years 
arts were offered a chance to continue work. of age, thereby mitigating pressure for jobs. 

But here again, when Federal funds were In essence that was and is the scheme of 
pinched, protests by youth focused attention the NYA which makes it possible for needy 
on the plight of skillful minds and hands. boys and girls to continue their education. 
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MILLIONS OF MAN-HOURS in return for the mod- 


erate wages has proven a sound investment for the 


me 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS have gone into the “forest 


army” organization. Young men from city streets 








and country roads coming of age in a depression- Government. Depleted soil has been nourished. A j 
ridden environment received bed and board from new recreational map has been drawn for the citi- 
Uncle Sam with the knowledge that necessary funds zens. 
would be shunted to their families at home. But more important to the nation is the fact that 
CCC Director Robert Fechner is of the very defi- the health and morale of a new generation has been 
nite opinion that the corps will have to be main- lifted. And still more important to those charged 
tained for many years to come as the only successful with defending this nation is the fact that clean liy- 
method by which a major share of youth will be given ing, hard work and discipline has created an army 






@ chance to bridge the unemployment gap. of youth that can be mobilized in emergency periods. 
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e Question of the Week: 


Dr. Dan B. Brummitt, 


Editor, Christian Advocate, 
Methodist, Kansas City, 


answers: 
(By Telegraph) 

HE State Department’s proposal, 

looking toward giving of sanctu- 
ary to political refugees, is in the 
best American tradition. That such 
a policy would be, as always, a 
source of profit, does not affect its 
rightness, but the fact may well be 
recognized. 

From its first days, our coun- 
try has been the beneficiary of Euro- 
pean oppressions. The Mayflower 
pilgrims were but the first of a long 
procession. These refugees brought 
arts, crafts, commerce, culture to 
enrich the land which gave them 
shelter. 

Political refugees are today prov- 
ing of great value in England. To- 
day’s political refugees are not dan- 
gerous. They flee from tyranny; 
democracy produces no refugees. 
They have brains plus character, or 
they would have submitted to the 
dictators. 

Existing American laws should be 
revised to allow the admission of 
these refugees who will abundantly 
justify what is done for them. 





Dr. J. O. Hertzler, 


Professor of Sociology, 
University of Nebraska, 


answers: 
FAVOR the State Department’s 
proposal to set up an interna- 
tional committee to facilitate the 
emigration of political refugees from 
central European countries for two 
reasons: 

First, it would divide the refugees 
among the democratically minded 
countries and enable them all to 
share the benefits to be derived from 
the acquisition of such superior pop- 
ulation elements as are to be found 
among the greater proportion of the 
refugees 

Secondly, by the concerted action 
of the cooperating countries it would 
call attention to the intranational 
and international political condi- 
tions which produce political refu- 
gees 

I favor the tetention of the pres- 
ent Immigration Act with its quotas 
For decades we have had an in- 
creasing labor surplus which the de- 
pression and the recession have 
further increased. It would be un- 
wise at this time to complicate our 
domestic situation further by per- 
mitting the influx of surplus low 
standard people from elsewhere. 





Dr. William E. Gilroy 


Editor, The Advance, 
(Congregationalist) , 


answers: 

STRONGLY favor the State De- 

partment’s overtures to other 
countries for setting up an interna- 
tional committee to facilitate the 
emigration of political refugees 
from central European countries. 

I have always taken the view that 
the Immigration Act, while valid in 
principle and operation considering 
all conditions, ought to be subject 
to modification, or subject to ap 
peal to some higher authority where 
considerations of justice and hu- 
manity are involved. 





Dr. Guy Emery Shipler 
Editor, ‘““The Churchman,” 
( Episcopalian) , 


answers: 

\ aw action of the State Depart- 
ment in behalf of political refu- 

gees courageously represents the 

finest American tradition in a world 

shot through with fear and cursed 

with timid politicians. 

I favor returning present quotas 
only because of the unemployment 
situation. That still affords a mag- 
nificent opportunity for constructive 
good-will in action and cooperation 
by other countries as a demonstra- 
tion of brotherly decency against 
Hitler’s ethics of the jungle. 


Rabbi Simon _ 
Greenberg 


President of the Rabbinical 
Assembly of America, 


answers: 
(By Telegraph) 

HE State Department’s overtures 

to other countries in behalf of 
political refugees could not but 
hearten every lover of liberty and 
human decency even if the present 
quotas remained unchanged 

A liberalization of the adminis- 
tration of the Immigration Law and 
the inclusion of Austria in the Ger- 
man quota would represent a sub- 
stantial assistance to the sufferers 
of the tyrannies which by their in- 





human cruelties to innocent minori 
ties and political dissenters‘%n th 
midst have placed them 
side the pale of civilize 

President 
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Dr. Stephen S. Wise 


President, American Jewish 
Congress, 


answers: 
| STRONGLY APPROVE the State 
Department’s invitation to other 
countries to set up an international 
committee to facilitate the emigra- 
tion of political refugees from cen- 
tral European countries to those 
countries which are to convene in 
response to the State Department’s 
invitation. 

Answering the question whether I 
think the Congress should modify 
the Immigration Act or should re- 
tain present quotas, I do not believe 
that Congress can be expected to 
modify the Immigration Act. I do 
not believe that it should or would. 


Harris & Ewing 


DR. STEPHEN S. WISE 





The present quotas ought and will 
retained, but the State Depart- 
and the Labor Department 
might be given the widest latitude 
within the quotas assigned for lands 
to which political refugees may be 
expected to go. 


be 
ment 


Rev. Francis Talbot 
Editor of ‘America,’ a Catholic 
Weekly Published in New York 


answers: 


HE overtures of the State Depart- 


interna- 


tate the 


ment to set up an 
tional committee facili 
emigration of political refugees from 
Central European countries, in the 
an from every 


country 


to 


present instance, 
European 


otner 


tyranny or dictators 


my full favor and endorsem 
would ut r 
ernment which creates a condition 
in which political differences can be 
solved only by execution or persecu- 
tion or exile. 

The problem before the interna- 
tional committee projected by our 
State Department, however, is not 
only one of emigration but also of 
immigration 

The United States has no duty 
and no clear obligation to extend 
the quotas specified in the present 
Immigration Act. The proportionate 
numbers of aliens admitted into the 
United States was wisely debated 
and settled in more peaceful times 
Now that the times have grown 
more menac for the United 
States and the confiict within our 
borders more bitter, it would be 
for us to admit a greater influx of 
refugees with alien who 
could not be absorbed without grave 
economic, political and re- 
adjustments. 


terly condemn every gov- 


ing 
fi ly 
ideologies 


social 


Dr.Wm. Hiram Foulkes 


Moderator of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States, 


answers: 
HEARTILY 
ture made 


ment to other 


over- 


approve of the 
by the State Depart- 
countries tor setting 
up an international committee to 
facilitate the emigration of political 
refugees from central European 
countries. 

This proposal is so completely in 
accord with our essential Ameri- 
can spirit and with those liberties of 
thought and worship that are not 
alone a part of our heritage but a 
possession to be resolutely main- 
tained at all cost, that 1 cannot 
how we can do otherwise 

It would seem proper that Con- 
gress should so far modify, or sus- 
pend, the provisions of the Immi- 
gration Act, with reference to 
present quotas, as to permit 
meet the present emergency, as such, 
without the establishment any 
continuing precedent. 
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HAT should be the American policy to- 


ward oppressed minorities of foreign na- 
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questions: 


tions who look to this country as a haven 


of refuge? 


Should the barriers set up under the immi- 
gration laws be lowered to help them find 
new homes here or should the present regu- 
latory restrictions.on entry apply to them 
the same as to every other alien? 


That is the Question of the Week. To ob- 
tain representative opinion of the country on 
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and religious groups, and in Congress, these 


Do you favor or disapprove the State 


Department overtures to other countries 


tries? 


the subject, The United States News asked a 


number of authorities in the fields of soci- 
ology and political economy, in labor, racial 


Dr. Willard E. Shelton 


Editor, The Christian Evangelist 
(Disciples) , 


janswers: 

FAVOR the State Department’s 

| refugee proposals. They return 

the United States to her originai 

tradition. I prefer that quotas be 

modified if mecessary, but doubt 
that Congress would do this. 


Rev. R. |. Gannon, S. J. 


President, Fordham University, 
New York, 


answers: 
THINK that our State Depart- 
ment deserves credit for having 
taken the leadership in the humane 
movement for facilitating emigra- 
tion of political refugees. 

It should not, however, involve any 
modification of the immigration act, 
the retaining of cur present 
quotas is a matter of great social 
and economic importance. 


as 


Dr. Hiram Wesley 


Evans 
Imperial Wizard, Knights of the 
Ku Klux Klan, 


answers: 
By Tel 

DO NOT believe that any program 

to encourage the entrance into 
this country of those who are un- 
able to care for themselves in the 
country where they now are is ad- 
visable. 

Of course, the quotas we now have 
can and most likely will be filled by 
those who qualify under our law 

The paramount thing ior us to do 
is care for our own dependents and 
rest of the world care for 


graph) 


let the 


theirs. 





William Green 


President, the American 
Federation of Labor, 


answers: 

T IS only fitting that the United 

States should take the lead in an 
international movement to offer 
refuge to the persecuted minorities 
in the Reich. 

From its earliest days this country 
provided a haven for those who were 
forced to flee their native homes be- 
cause of religious and political op- 
These _ refugees have 
proved themselves through the 
years to be our finest citizens. It 
would be cruel, illogical and entirely 
out of keeping with our American 
principles if were to close our 
doors to them now 

However, as Secretary Hull pointed 
out, this country cannot be expected 
or asked to receive a greater num- 
ber of immigrants than is permit- 
ted by existing legislation. It would 
unfair to millions of our own 
who cannot find work and 
earn a But even under 
existing quotas, there is opportunity 
provided nearly 18,000 German 
and Austrian refugees to enter this 
country legally within the next four 
months. Secretary Hull's proposal 
help persecuted Germans and 
Austrians to come to this country 
or to other free lands is a fine, 
humanitarian move. 

(Editor’s Note: Mr. Green’s let- 
ter reply is identic with one 
previously transmitted to Mau- 
rice Bisgyer, secretary of B’nai 
B’rith.) 


pression. 
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Dr. Cyrus Adler, 


President, The American Jewish 
Committee, Philadelphia, 


answers: 

By 

THINK the action of the Depart- 

ment State in proposing to 

set up an international committee to 

facilitate emigration of political ref- 

IS a great humanitarian act 

the best traditions of the 
United States 

I do not think it necessary that at 


Telegraph) 


of 


ugees 


ana 


in 


the present session of Congress any 
steps should be taken to modify the 
Immigration Act, not likely 
that any larger numbers would seek 
admission here than are now possi- 
ble under the quotas. 


as it 1s 





Dr. Kimball Young 


Professor Sociology, University 
of Wisconsin, 


answers: 


(By 

FAVOR any reasonable efforts on 

the par of our State Department 
to facilitate care and protection of 
political refugees from central Euro- 
pean countries. 

Respecting modification of the 
present immigration quotas, my own 
mind is not at this time made up. 
There are far too many features to 
this problem to be answered cate- 
gorically now. 


Telegraph) 





Dr. Samuel McCrea 


Cavert 
General Secretary, The Federal 
Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, 
answers: 
] AM heartily in favor of the 





overture which the Secretary of 
State has made to other countries 
for setting up an_ international 
agency to deal with the problem 
confronting political refugees from 
European countries. 

I do not think it is necessary to 
modify our present immigration 
laws. There is sufficient room within 
the present quotas for us to take 
care of a substantial number of 
refugees seeking a haven of relief 
here. 


for setting up an international committee 
to facilitate the emigration of political 
refugees from Central European coun- 


Do you think Congress should modify 
the Immigration Act or should retain the 
present quotas? 


Answers received are presented herewith. 
Others will appear in the next issue. 


Senator Maloney 
Democrat, of Connecticut, 
Member Senate Committee on 
Immigration, 


N your two questions I have no 


answers: 
firmly fixed opinion. Quite 


OP sem: 


naturally, I find it difficult to look 
with favor upon throw:ng open the 
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doors to thousands of people who 
would in all probability add to our 
distressing unemployment situation 
and in some instances present a 
competition in professional fields 
that are crowded. 

On the other hand, it is equally as 
discomforting to sit idly by while 
human beings are “tossed to the 
dogs.” I have not had time to give 
this subject the thought that I would 
desire and consequently can neither 
approve nor reject. 

In the absence of another place 


here have Palestine in mind, I cer- 
tainly think that it is proper that 
the United States authorities join 
with the officials of other countries 
in an immediate consideration of 
the problem presented by the plight 
of political refugees in central 
Europe. 





Elias Rex Jacobs, 
Editor, The Jewish Review, 
Buffalo, New York, 


answers: 


MOST heartily endorse and favor 
Secretary Hull’s overtures to 
other countries for the formation 
of an international committee to fa- 
cilitate the emigration of political 
refugees from central European 
countries. I am particularly impres- 
sed with fact that the United 
States has taken the initiative in thi 
movement, which not only is in ac- 
cord with our traditions, but is one 
that compels any human, let alone 
humane, being to support. The ap- 
parent reversion to barbarism in 
Europe is of transcendent historic 
significance In its final analysis, 
the issue today is that of civilization 
and morality, versus barbarism and 
paganism. 

In reply to your second question 
as to whether Congress should mod- 
ify the Immigration Act or should 
retain the present quotas, I am of 
the opinion that in order adequate- 
ly to effectuate and to facilitate the 
emigration of political refuges 
Congress should by force of logic, 
modify the Immigration Act to ac- 
commodate the large number of op- 
pressed and persecuted. Most cer- 
tainly the number admissible under 
the present quotas is much too 
limited. 


the 





Rep. N. M. Mason 


Republican, of Illinois, 
Member House Committee on 
Immigration, 


| 
| 
answers: 
S a member of the Immigration 
Committee of the House I favor 
the program of the State Depart- 
ment to set up an international 
committee to handle the present 
emergency in connection with the 
emigration of political refugees from 
central European countries. 

I do not favor any change in our 
present immigration laws, nor would 
I consent to any temporary or emer- 
gency increase in our present im- 
migration quotas. 

With 14,000,000 jobless of our own 
to find jobs for; with 20,000,000 of 


WHAT SHOULD BE THE AMERICAN POLICY 
TOWARD EUROPE'S POLITICAL REFUGEES? 


=i where these people might go, and I + 


our own people on relief: with ane 
other real depression on our hands, 
I believe our first duty is to care for 
our own needy before assuming the 
care of others 

I believe America can and should 
extend a helping hand to the down- 
trodden and oppressed of Europe by 
providing necessary leadership and 
adequate financial aid in a program 
of colonization of Palestine, and 
other parts of the world, transplant- 
ing Europe’s unfortunates to new 
homes where they can reestablish 
themselves and enjoy ruture security. 
That does not mean that we should 
assume Europe’s political and eco- 
nomic responsibilities. 





Dr. Broadus Mitchell 


Political Economist, Johns 
Hopkins University, 


answers: 


| CORDIALLY approve of the State 

Department’s overtures to other 
countries for setting up an Interna- 
tional Committee to assist emigra- 
tion of poiitical refugees from cen- 
tral European countries. 

So long as we have in America 
our present economic system, which 
puts a premium upon scarcity, I 
suppose we shall have to retain re- 
Stricted immigration quotas. 

The only real solution for the 
problem of dispossessed European 
populations, as also for the ten or 
twelve million of our own unem- 
ployed who are in many ways dis- 
possessed, is the substitution of an 
economy of plenty for an economy 
of paucity. By all rational stand- 
ards these people who are being 
thrown out of Germany and Aus- 
tria are tremendous assets in the 
production of wealth. They are being 
ejected precisely because they are 
ingenious, industrious, and have in- 
dependent minds. 

In an earlier period of American 
economic history we would have 
been delighted to welcome such a 
group. We now limit their entry 
because we are afraid to produce. 
The spectacle of such a mass of 
trained, experienced, effective peo- 
ple, denied lodgment anywhere in 
the world ought to make us realize, 
if anything will, that a restrictive 
economy is utterly stupid. 

I suppose Russia’s reasons for not 
welcoming these people are three: 
(1) suspicion of Germany: (2) fear 
of military spies; and (3) the fact 
that many of the emigrees are from 
the owning and commercial classes 
rather than professional or working 
classes. I do not make excuses for 
the Soviet Union and wish that she 
well as ourselves would take a 
more generous attitude. 


as 











HERE'S QUALITY YOU CAN TASTE! 





peak of their goodness. 





Quality control at every step 
Extra goodness is baked right into Premium Crackers. Then 
eprotected by a triple-wrapped, N.B.C. sealed 
package. The most efficient delivery system in 
the baking business rushes Premium Crackers 
to the grocer from loca/ National Biscuit 
Company ovens so that they reach him at the 


Small wonder, then, with this quality con- 
trol at every step in their manufacture, that 
Premiums are the finest crackers in their class. 


Try them yourself—enjoy the zestful flavor they 
bring to soups, appetizers—your favorite cheese. 


One bite will convince you 
that Premium Crackers are 
flakier—fresher—more delicious 


7 { OU can not only taste the difference between Premiums 
and ordinary soda crackers—you can see the result of per- 
fect baking in their appetizing light brown “bloom.” 
You can smell the inviting fragrance that comes from only 
the finest, most wholesome ingredients. 


You can fee/ the flaky texture —the tempting crispness that 
proves these Crackers are really oven-fresh! 
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Full text of address 
by Former President Hoove 
fore the Council on Foreign Re- 
lations in New York, March 31: 


VER the years since 

have received frequent 
tions from many governments, cities 
and universities in Europe who 
urged me to be their guest. This 
year I felt free to accept. It has been 
a unique honor to a private citizen 
of a foreign country. I come home 
deeply sensible both of their hos- 
pitality ana their touching memory 
of American aid in times of war 
distress. 

I welcomed the opportunity to od- 
serve at first hand the political, so- 
cial and economic forces now lm 
motion 19 years after my last slay 
in Europe. 

It seems unnecessary 
an American audience 
not isolated from the fateful forces | 
that swept through Europe. 

In 1917 we were directly enmeshed 
in Europe's great war. Ana you will 
not forget that fact in 1931, 
after we had started to recover from 
our home-made slump, we were 
plunged into the deepest world-wide 
depression until then known to our 
history by the financial panic which 
swarmed out of Central Europe. 

While we cannot wholly protect 
ourselves against these economic or 
political forces, it is imperative that 
we understand them. Through un- 
derstanding we can avoid some mis- 
takes. We must abate some of their 
violence. 


be- 


the war I 
invita- 


to 
are 


state 


we 


that 


that 


America’s Relation 
To Foreign Influences 


First of all, let me say I am not 
here tonight to tell governments or 
nations abroad what they should do. 
It is not the right of any American 
to advise foreign peoples as to their 
policies. But it is our duty to con- 
sider for ourselves the forces outside 
our borders which inevitably affect 
us. 

In order that I may give to you my 
conclusions as to the American ie- 
lation to these shifting European 
forces, I must first attempt to pre- 
sent to you a picture of them over 
the period of years which led to to- 
day's conditions. 

As you are aware, I have had 
other direct experience in the Eu- 
ropean scene at different critical 
periods during the last 30 years. 

The first of these periods was in 
professional work before the great 
war. That period was the golden 
age of Europe. Then Europe was 
progressive and virile. Through the 
impulses of modern invention the 
standard of living and comfort was 
increasing. Through progressive 
thought, economic and social abuses 
were decreasing. Intellectual and 
spiritual freedom were on the march. 

The second period of my contact 
with Europe was the first two and a 
half years of the war from 1914- 
1917, when, in the name of America, 
I dealt with the heart-breaking 
back-wash of war victims while the 
guns still boomed on the front. I 
moved freely on both sides of the 
battle line. I saw the rise of human 
brutality and its sinister employ- 
ment of all the equipmeni of modern 
science. I witnessed the complete 
eclipse of everything that made for 
a better humanity. 


Hopes Sprang High 
In Armistice Period 


Then came the Armistice, and I 
had a third period of direct experi- 
ence in Europe through government 
service. Again I had a unique op- 
portunity to see another era of great 
human forces in motion. That time 
it was my duty to administer, on 
behalf of our country, a great ef- 
fort at cooperation with the former 
enemy governments—to restart the 
wheels of life in Europe. We joined 
hands with some twenty nations to 
restore communication, transporta- 
tion and credit, to aid agriculture 
and industry. 

We sought to revive hope, to re- 
place hate with sympathy. We 
fought a victorious fight against 
the most horrible famine and the 
worst sweep of pestilence since the 
Thirty Years War, when a third of 
the people of Europe died. And we 
did much to nurse into promising 
youth the infant democracies which 
had sprung into being. 

That intervention by America to 
heal the wounds of war was second 
only to our military intervention to | 
end the war. Whatever the failures 
may have been since, we can take 
nothing but satisfaction at our ef- 
fort to reconstruct both enemy and 
friend alike. 

During the armistice period the 
world was filled with a sense of joy- 
ous relief, of hope and confidence. 
The spirit of democracy and per- 
sonal liberty had sprung into being 
over all Europe except in Ryssia. 
Freedom and government by the 
people seemed to us the guarantee 
of both progress and peace. Men 
thought a new and glowing period 
had dawned for humanity. They 
believed the forces of brutality had 


exhausted themselves. They thought | 


delivered 4 


AN AMERICAN EX-PRESIDENT LOOKS AT 





Work in Other Countries During His Tour Just Completed 


civilizatiox. 
had learned an unforgettable 
lesson. I confess that I nyself am 
on record as less optimistic because 
of the attitude toward Germany. 


hat 
sia 


hurt, 


Nineteen Years Later: 
What He Found in Europe 
Now for the fourth period ef my 

direct contact with Europe—nine- 
teen vears after the peace. While 


this journey has been one of glow- | 


ing hospitality, it has not been a 
visit to review the splendors of ca- 
thedrals or castles, of art or 
scenery I had no need to go to 
Europe to read statistics. We have 
plenty at home. 

I had no need to go to Europe to 
learn the history of those nineteen 


The old-fashioned barrier to im- 
ports by simple tariffs has proved 
inadequate to protect these policies. 
New and far more effective walls 
lave been erected around each na- 


tion by quotas, exchange controls, in- 


ternal price-fixing, clearing agree- 
ments and intergovernment agree- 
ments on both purchases and sales. 
The fifth factor is the failure of 
the League of Nations as a potent 
force for peace, and its complete re- 
placement by the old shifting bal- 
ances of power. And they are cer- 
tainly shifting. 

The sixth of these forces is fear— 
fear by nations of one another, fear 
by governments of their citizens, 
fear by citizens of their govern- 








Nineteen years after the Treaty of Versailles, Herbert 
Hoover re-visits lands in which he labored to ease the pains 
of war in the years before 1918. The Treaty is gone, and 
recent changes in the map of Europe are attributed to the 


provisions it sought to enforce. 
Those changes create tension, fear of war. 


Mr. Hoover 


looks at the problems in the light of his war experiences, his 
service as President and his concept of alternatives facing 


the United States. 


Because of the potential importance of the New York 


address in which he gave his views, The United States News 


presents the full text herewith. 








years. But I welcomed the oppor- 
tunity of this visit to discuss the 
forces in motion with more than a 
hundred leaders whose friendship I 
had enjoyed in the past and prob- 
ably another hundred whom I met 
for the first time. 

In all I had these opportunities in 
fourteen countries. It is impossible 
for mortal man wholly to evaluate 
such forces, even on the ground. It 
is possible, however, to learn more 
of the furniture in men’s minds. 
And certainly with such contacts it 
is possible to form impressions of 
elusive yet potent movements 
which cannot be gained from this 
distance. And these forces are cu- 
mulating to affect our country 
greatly. They are cumulating to 
affect the very foundations of con- 
temporary civilization itself. 


Part II. Seven Factors 


That Dominate Europe 
factors 
in Eu- 


obvious forces or 
the forefront 


Seven 
have come 
rope over these 19 years. 

The first of these is the of 
dictatorships—totalitarian, authori- 
tarian or centralized governments, 
all with so-called planned econo- 
mies. 

Nationalism, militarism and 
perialism have certainly not dimin- 
ished in 19 years. At one moment 
(if we include the Kerensky regime 
in Russia) over 500,000,000 people in 
Europe embraced the forms of de- 
mocracy. 

Today, if we apply the very sim- 
ple tests of free speech, free press, 
free worship and constitutional pro- 
tections to individuals and minori- 
ties, then iiberty has been eclipsed 
amongst about 370,000,000 of these 
people. But today there are 30,000,- 
000 less people living under liberal 
institutions than there were before 
the war. 

The second great movement to- 
day, partly cause and partly effect, 
is the race to arms. Every nation 
in Europe—Communist, Fascist, 
democratic—is now building for war 
or defense more feverishiy than ever 
before in its history. 

In five years their expenditures 
have doubled from four to eight bil- 
lion dollars annually. That is prob- 
ably three times as much of their 
national substance as before the 
war. Europe today is a rumbling war 
machine, without the men yet in 
the trenches. 

The third process in motion is in- 
creased government debts and defi- 
cits. There is hardly a balanced 
budget in Europe—that is, if we 
strip off the disguises of words. 
Government debts are increasing 
everywhere. Another inflation in 
some form seems inevitable. 


Walls Around Nations: 
Failure of the League 


The fourth movement is every 
European nation is striving for more 
and more self-sufficiency in indus- 
try and food production for either 
military reasons or to meet the 
necessity of “Planned Economy.” 
This applies not only to the Fascist 
and Communistic areas but in some 


to 


rise 


im- 


* ments and the vague fear of people 


everywhere that general war is upon 
them again. And there is the fear of 
the promised massacre of civil popu- 
lations from the air, 


Doubts Immediate War 
Lessons Too Recent 


The seventh force is the steady 
increase in some nations of brutal- 
ity, of terrorism, and disregard for 
both life and justice. Concentration 
camps, persecution of Jews, political 
trials, bombing of civil populations 
are but the physical expression of 
an underlying failure of morals ter- 
rible to contemplate. 

All in all, it is an alarming and 
disheartening picture. There is a 
brighter side. Their recovery from 
the depression has been better than 
ours. They have little unemploy- 
ment. Some part of employment, 
especially in the authoritarian 
States, is due to a boom in arma- 
ments, non-productive public works 
and subsidized self-sufficiency pro- 
grams. 

And I do not believe general war is 
in immediate prospect. War prepa- 
rations are not complete. The spirit 
is yet one of defense, not of offense. 
The power of military defense has 
SO greatly increased over the power 
of offense that armies hesitate to 
move. New balances of power 
emerge to neutralize each other. 
Some groups still recollect the 
frightfulness of the great war. Other 
groups are constantly working for 
peace and appeasement of the 
Strains of Europe. 

Many of their statesmen have 
Skill and great devotion in guiding 
the frail craft of peace around the 
rocks in the rapids. But the world 
cannot go on forever building up 
for war and increasing fear and 
hate. Yet so long as there is peace 
there is hope. And my admiration 
goes out to those many leading men 
and women in Europe who are work- 
ing so courageously and even hero- 
ically to preserve the peace. 


Part I11—The Currents 
Running Below the Surface 


These are the visible, apparent 
tides and moving storms. There are 
still deeper currents ‘beneath them. 
I hardly need catalogue them. They 
comprise all the inheritances of the 
war and in fact of history. 

There were the injustices and un- 
realities of the peace treaties. There 
were the debts and post-war, infla- 
tions that led up to the European 
financial collapse in 1931 with its 
enormous unemployment and misery 
both to themselves and to us. 

There has been one blunder after 
another. Not the least of them have 
been the lack of cooperation by the 
Allies with the struggling democ- 
racy of Germany; the rejection of 
the American propdSals of disarma- 
ment in 1932 and the destruction of 
the currency conference of 1933. 

There is the ever-present fact of a 
thousand years of European history 
that on a score of boundaries there 
exist zones of mixed populations, 
each with its own age-old hates and 
aspirations. Whatever way these 


though grievously 4 degree to even England and France. # boundaries 
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may be drawn, 
people will be separated from their 
“fatherlands.” Their agitations are 
perhaps the key to much European 
history and the key to one repeated 
war after another Perhaps this 
was what George Washington had 
in Mind in his Farewell Address. 

There sounds constantly through 
this labyrinth the shrill note of new 
philosophies of government and the 
echoes of old orders of society dis- 
guised in new phrases. There are 
democracy, socialism and commu- 
nism of 57 varieties: there is fas- 
cism with its variations from soft 
to hard; there are autocratic forms 
all the way from disguised democ- 
racy through authoritarianism and 
totalitarianism to dictatorships and 
unlimited monarchy. 


Warnings for America 
In Plight of Europe 


And these movements contain as 
many dangers for the American 
people as either the military forces 
or trade barriers of Europe. They 
require examination in any inquiry 
as to American policies 

I need not recall to you that after 
the war the first rise of hope to this 
distraught humanity was democ- 
racy. And the steps by which this 
liberty was lost are as important to 
the American people as what ac- 
tually happens under despotism 
when it arrives. They indeed need 
to sink into the American mind. 

No country started with the in- 
tention to sacrifice liberty. Each 
started to solve economic prob- 
lems. In broad terms the steps are 
always the same. The economic 
system of, Europe before and after 
the war was relatively free. There 
were many deep abuses. The new 
democracies brought resolute re- 
forms on a large scale. But with 
the handicap of the miserable in- 
heritances of the war Utopia did not 
come. 

Then came socialism hand in 
hand with its bloody brother, com- 
munism, crying immediate Utopia 
in a wilderness of suffering people. 
They took advantage of the tol- 
erance and freedoms of liberal in- 
Stitutions to mislead the people. 
Their methods were the preaching 
of class hate, the exaggeration of 
every abuse, the besmirching of 
every leader, blame for every ill 
that swept over their borders. 

At the next step politicians arose 
by trying to compromise with these 
enemies of true liberalism. The re- 
sult governments constantly 
interfering with the proper func- 
tions of business men, labor and 
farmers. 

By these compromises they further 
weakened the initiative and enter- 
prise of the men who really made 
the system work. They destroyed 


was 


some # youth. It is 





that fascism has already begun in 
the form of planned economy. And 
it was ushered in by the same cries 
and slogans that they were for the 
liberation of the common man 
With economic planning once 
Started, each step has required an- 
other until it arrives at government 
dictation to business, to labor and 
farmers of wages, hours, production, 


worthy of emphasis + 


gigantic growing military machine 
has been successfuly squeezed out 
already skimpy standard of 
Germany has been restored 
to a first-class military power. It 
is today feared throughout the 
world. Germany today burns with 
a prideful sense of restored self- 
esteem. Youth has been fired with 
new hopes and high emotions. 
So far as material things are con- 
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consumption, prices, profits, finance, 
imports and exports. Coercion be- 
comes a necessary instrument, and 
then it is but a few steps to com- 
plete dictatorship. All opposition 
becomes treason. 

Denounce it as we may as despot- 
ism and the destroyer of liberty and 
abhorrent to free men, yet the fas- 
cist form of government is today a 
raging power. Its acts are being 
rationalized into a philosophy. It 
has now embraced a sort of mysti- 
cism based on theories of racialism 
nationalism. It is becoming a 
It does not hold 
boundaries. 


and 
militant ideology. 
within ts original 
Fourteen nations in Europe, with 
240,000,000 people, have adopted 
these notions of fascism in major 
part. 

In 


most 


fascism has had its 
complete development under 
the iron rule of Nazi In 
order better to understand the Nazi 
regime we must not overlook 
apparent accomplishments. It 
brought about a gigantic mobiliza- 
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Highlights of Mr. Hoover's Address 


“| pray God that this nation may keep its anchors firmly 
grounded in intellectual liberty and spiritual freedom.” 


“l have no doubt that fascism will fail some time, just as 


Marxian socialism has failed already.” 


“Democracies are first infected by the plausible notions 
of ‘cure the business slump’ through so-called economic plan- 
ning. Every step in this direction requires another.” 


“Let no man mistake that we in America have until now 


avoided the infection of these European systems.” 


“Every nation in Europe—Communist, Fascist, democratic 
—is now building for war or defense more feverishly than 


ever before in its history.” 


“While we should reject the whole idea of pledging our 
military or economic forces to any scheme for preserving 
peace by making war, we have both the obligation and the 
interest to organize and join in the collective moral forces 


to prevent war.” 








that confidence and energy by which 
free economic systems are moved to 
great production. 

Finally came vast unemployment, 
conflict and desperate people. 

But socialism has not triumphed 
from its work. Socialism and its 
compromisers in Europe have in- 
variably served only to demoralize 
democracies and open the door to 
reactionary forces. 

Italy produced fascism. Fascism 
promised a new Utopia through re- 
stored order, discipline and planned 
economy, jobs and future for the 


‘ 


tion of a materialistic system at the 
hands of the government. 

Great industrial waste in strikes 
and materials have been eliminated. 
Great efforts have been obtained 
from the people in work and sacri- 
fice of comfort. Progress has been 
made toward self-sufficiency. Some 
sort of employment and economic 
security has been brought to all 
who comply. And concentration 
camps give security to the balance. 

New houses, jobs and more rec- 
reation have been brought to the 
underprivileg_d. 


+ cerned 


The support of a ! our 


the average German is to- 
day better off than five years ago. 
Yet to a lover of human liberty 
there is another side even this 
picture. All the remaining democ- 
racies in Europe have made sounder 
and from the de- 
pression than has Germany or any 
Fascist States in the same 
And the standard of living 
democratic 
the Fascist 


to 


greater recovery 


the 
period. 
is higher in all the 
States t 
States. 
“Fooling All the People 
All the Time,”—Fascism 
But for us 
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spirit 
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people all the 
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expression; and by 

drilling children and youth, stage 

by stage, to a governmentally pre- 
scribed mental attitude. 


to fool all the 
suppression 


free 


A controlled press and organized 
propaganda have poured this new 
faith into the adults. It has stamped 
out, or controlled, every form of 
independent association from trades 
unions to universities. It has insti- 
tuted a form of terrorism, for the 
fear of concentration Camps 1S ever 
present. 

Its Carkest p 
the art- 
helpless Jews 
and deadened 1 
uality are its inevitable results 
is becoming a gigantic spartanism 
And let no believe it is about 
to collapse 

Parallel with the rise of Fas- 
cist philosophy, Marxian socialism is 
a dying faith They have some 
things in common. They are both 
enemies of liberty. The gigantic ex- 
periment in socialism in Russia is 
now devouring its own children and 
shedding 


And 
moving steadily sort 
Fascist regime 

Now we must 


ture is expressed 
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distill some conclu- 
sions what should be the 
American attitude toward all this 
maze of forces. We may divide our 
relations them into three parts. 
Our relations to these forces politi- 
caliy, relations to them eco- 
and our relations to them 


to 


as 


to 


our 


nomically, 


socially. 
Part I1V.—Collective 
° “a “a 
Action for Peace “Dead 
I found most nations in Europe 
convinced that we would be inevi- 
tably drawn into the next great war 
as in the last. Some people build 
confident hope upon it. But every 
phase of this picture should harden 
that we keep out of 
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An Analysis by Herbert Hoover of the Economic and Political Forces He Finds at 
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Nations in 
Europe need to be convinced that 
this is our policy 

Yet we are interested, vitally ine 
terested, in peace among other nae 
tions. The League of Nations, exe 
cept as a most useful clearing house 
of economic and social information, 
is at least in a coma. Certainly the 
central idea that peace could be im- 
posed by collective action employ- 
ing military or economic force, ig 
dead. 

But these ideas of collective action 
now appear in a new form. I find 
in many quarters of Europe and 
some in America an insistence that, 
as democracy is endangered by the 
rise of dictatorships and authori- 
tarian governments, therefore de- 
mocracies should join in some sort 
of mutual undertaking for protec- 
tive action. 

These ideas were greatly stimulate 
ed and encouraged by the word 
“quarantine” from these shores. 

Such proposals, if sincere, involve 
more than mere good words. Any- 
thing honest in that direction im- 
plies the pledge of some sort of joint 
military or economic action by the 
United States with other powers, 
We may as well be blunt about it. 


The Problems Involved 
In Foreign Alliances 


If we join with the two other 
powerful democracies, Great Britain 
and France, we are engaging our- 
selves in an alliance directed against 
Germany and Italy and all the sate 
ellites they can collect. 

But we are doing more. Great 
Britain has her own national and 
imperial problems and policies. Any 
commitments of ourselves will mean 
that we are dragged into these pol- 
icies. France has her own special 
alliances and her own policies, in- 
cluding an alliance with Communist 
Russia, We would be supporting 
Stalin 

But more than al! this, we would 
be fostering the worst thing that 
can happen te civilization, that is, 
the building up of a war between 
government faith or _ ideologies. 
Such a combination of democracies 
would at once result in combining 
the autocracies against the democ- 
racies. It would have all the hideous 
elements of old religious wars. 

We shouki have none of it. If the 
world is to keep the peace, then we 
must keep peace with dictatorships 
as well as with popular govern- 
ments. 

The forms of government which 
other peoples pass through in work- 
ing out their destinies is not our 
business. 

You will recollect we were once 
animated by a desire to save the 
world for aemocracy. The only re- 
sult was to sow dragons’ teeth 
which sprang up into dictatorships, 
We can never herd the world into the 
paths of righteousness with the dogs 
of war. 

While we should reject the whole 
idea of pledging our military or eco- 
nomic forces to any scheme for pre- 
serving peace by making war, we 
have both the obligation and the 
interest to organize and join in the 
collective moral forces to prevent 
war. 


World Public Opinion 
“Greatest Peace Force” 


I know I will be told again that 
moral forces do not weigh much in 
a world of soldiers and battleships. 
But the greatest force for peace is 
Still the public opinion of the world. 
That is a moral force. I will be told 
again that it has no weight. But I 
found everywhere an arxiety for 
the approval of world opinion. 
Every consequential nation supports 
at great expense a propaganda bu- 
reau for that purpose. The dictator- 
ships especially devote themselves 
to it. 

And why? Because the desire of 
nations for the good opinion of man- 
kind is not dead. Secretary Hull's 
eloquent denunciation of interna- 
tional lawlessness was echoed in 
every newspaper in the world. De- 
cency is still news. 

I believe there are methods by 
which the moral forces for peace 
and international cooperation for 
progress could be better organized 
than they are today. 

At this moment of despair in the 
world the problems of armament and 
economic degeneration press dread- 
fully for solution. 


The War Debt Problem— 
Proposal for Its Solution 


There is a measure for every mod- 
est but long-view action by our gov- 
ernment that could bring great 
benefits to us and to other nations. 

t would serve to reduce greatly the 
area of friction upon our war debt 
problem. 

After the armistice we established 
credits for reconstruction and food 
to Poland, Belgium, Estonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Finland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Greece, Rumania and Yu- 
goslavia 

Only Finland has staunchly maine 


[Continued on Page 13.] 
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Of Labor 


J a comparison is made 
tween labor relations today 
and those prevailing a year ago, 
the most striking change would 
appear to be the authoritative 
role played in them. by the Fed- 
eral Government. This change 
was brought out recently by a 
labor case decided by the Su- 
preme Court. 

One year ago the Supreme 
Court was apparently standing 
on a ruling it had made in de- 
claring the Guffey Coal Act un- 
constitutional, since the Act at- 
tempted to regulate labor rela- 
tions in the coal-mining industry. 
Mining, the Court had held, was 
intrastate commerce, and the power 
of Congress could not touch it 

But in the case of the Santa 
Cruz Fruit Packing Company, of 
Oakland, Calif., decided by the Su- 
preme Court, March 28, this view 
constituted the dissenting opinion. 
The majority opinion, without defi- 
nitely overruling the earlier deci- 
sion, took the stand that the labor 
relations of a fruit packing com- 
pany, drawing all its raw materials 
from within a State and shipping 
less than half its products across 
State lines, had an immediate and 
direct influence on interstate com- 
merce. 

By reason of this conclusion, the 
Court declared that the National 
Labor Relations Board might prop- 
erly order the company to reinstate 
with back pay workers whom it had 
locked out because they had joined 
a union, the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association (AFL). 

The initial change in the Court’s 
position was made on April 12 last 
in the Jones & Laughlin Steel case 


+ Herbert 


be- 
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{Continued from Page 12.] 
tained these payments. The others 
are awaiting the action of the large 
war debtors. There are likely to be 
difficulties over these matters for 
years to come 

I believe we should consider sug- 
gesting to these relief credit coun- 
tries as distinguished from the war 
credit countries a readjustment of 
the debts and— 

That each of them 
payments into a fund in 
own country in their own 
rencies 

That this fund be used for ex- 
tension of higher education, sci- 

entific research and for scholar- 
ships in their own universities; 
also for exchange of post-gradu- 
ate students, professors and sci- 
entific information between the 
United States and that 

That these funds are 
ministered jointly by 
and their nationals 
There will thus be created a joint 
interest with us from which we will 
generate benefits far greater than 
we will otherwise receive 
The cumulative effect 
years of building up a 
of influential men and 
those countries who would 
stand our country and believe in us 
would count greatly both in eco- 
nomic relations and in times of in- 
ternational emergency. 

And we shall have made a contri- 
bution to civilization which may be 
of no quick material value but which 
will serve as a great monument to 
our foresight. 

In summary, in the larger 
of world relations, our watchwords 
should be absolute independence of 
political action and adequate pre- 
paredness. That course will serve 
the world best. It will serve our 
interests best It will serve free 
men best 


Part V.i—World Trade: 
The Barriers It Faces 

In the field of international busi- 
ness we have much to think about. 
The prosperity of nations is the 
best antidote for the poisons of fear 
and hate. But that prosperity will 
be sadly limited as long as the pres- 
ent barriers to trade continue. 
They grow worse every month, and 
they directly affect our American 
workers and farmers every week. 

I must amplify what I have al- 
ready said as to these barriers. In 
these present-day barriers the old- 
fashioned tariff plays but a minor 
part. The infinitely more potent 
system of quotas, exchange restric- 
tions and internal control of the 
buyer, erect a solid wall against 
imports. 

This wall is opened only throug 
government-controlled for 
specified commodities from specified 
countries. 

It matters little how 
of a foreign nation may be if 
American producers cannot obtain | 
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@ but the Santa Cruz Fruit Packing 
Co. contended that its 
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None of its raw materials 
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movement of the company’s goods 
Chief Justice Hughes said in the 


majori 


dis 
warehousemen, but it was the dis- 
crimination against them which led 
directly to the interference with the 
movement from the plant and elici- 
ted the support so effectively given. 


—Wide World 


UNION HANDBILLS—THE COURT MADE 
THEM CONSTITUTIONAL 
YCENES like the one above occurred last winter when Jersey City 
7 authorities refused to permit distribution of C. I. O. handbills. 
Just before Mayor Frank Hague recognized the decision of the 
Supreme Court upholding the right to distribute literature by 
union and political groups, C. I. O. Regional Director William 
Carney (inset) had announced his intention to use the Court’s de- 
cision as a springboard for another distribution attempt. 





State lines and only 37 per cent of 
its finished products did so 
But the Court refused 
mine effect on interstate commerce 
by a mathematical formula. The 
company’s warehousemen had been 
locked out. They established a picket 

as ¢ teamsters 


to deter- 


ne anda, W 1 the neip ol I ‘ 
stopped the 


“It would be difficult to find a 
case in which unfair labor practices 
had a direct effect on inter- 
and foreign commerce.” 

The decision was by a 5-to-2 vote. 
Justices Cardozo and Reed not par- 
Butler and Mc- 


more 
more 


State 


pating. Justices 


Reynolds dissented 
The minority opinion, read by 
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n accustomed to pro- 
duce goods for export are to 
be out of a job so 
practices last 
There are four alternative courses 
We can, effort to 
our put penalties on the 
Shipment to us of goods from 
tries whose practices in 
discriminate against our goods 
Or we could take advantage of our 
vast resources and by more protec- 
tion establish some self-containment 
of our own. 
Or we can resume the fundamen- 
tal approach to world sanity and 


trade peace by inte 


these 


an ameliorate 
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Part VI.—The State 
Versus the Individual 
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Both fascism social- 
* concept—that 
the pawn of an 
, omnipotent State. Liberal- 
no compromise with either 


se two forms of the same con- 


liberalism is 
fround 
alism and 
hold to the 


> individual! is but 


>t no man believe in either of two 
popular misapprehensions so wide- 
spread in this country today. This 
philosophy of communism is not im- 
posed, suddenly, new born, from the 
bottom up. And this thing called 
fascism is not imposed, suddenly, 
new born, from the top down. Both 
grew in prepared soils. Both are the 
aftermath of a gradual infection of 
democracy, a gradual perversion of 
true liberalism 

“Planned Economy” 
As a Link to Fascism 

And let 
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“Freedom of the Press,” 
For Labor Circulars 


mmunities unk or- 


severai Cc 

campaigns have been 
impeded or halted by officials 
through invoking local ordinances 
which prohibit the distribution of 
circulars and pamphlets on the 
public streets unless special licenses 
are granted. 

The Supreme Court, March 28, 
ruled that such ordinances violate 
constitutional freedom of the press. 

The court stated in its opinion: 

“We think that the ordinance, is 
invalid on its face.... Legislation of 
the type of the ordinance in question 
would restore the system of license 
and censorship in its baldest form.” 

C. I. O. unions in Jersey City had 
brought suit in Jersey City, N. J., 
challenging a Similar ordinance 
there. Mayor Frank Hague, who 
had directed an anti-C. I. O. drive 
in the city, was informed that the 
distribution of pamphlets would be 
resumed in reliance on the Supreme 
Court’s ruling. 

Orders were given that the ban on 
leaflet distribution should be lifted 
as applying to the public streets but 
not as applying to private houses. 

“Invasions,” by the C. I. O., Mayor 
Hague declared, “will be dealt with 
not as violation of a city ordinance, 
but under the State laws prohibiting 
disorderly conduct and unlawful as- 
semblage.” 
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The Striker's Right 
To His Vacated Job 


EVERAL thousand employes of a 
W business-machine manufacturer 
face the prospective loss of their jobs 
as the result of an order by the La- 
bor Board which has been upheld 
by the Circuit Court of Appeals in 
New York 
These 
[Continued on Page 15.] 


employes, working for 
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step further demoralizes free econ- 
omy. And step by step more force 
and coercion must be applied until 
liberty—economiec and personal 
and political—is lost 

Let no man mistake that we in 
America have until now avoided the 
infection of European 
tems. If our own so-called planned 
economy is not an infection from 
al stream of fascism it is 

a remarkable coincidence 
leader of German fascism in 
a speech last week hurled the taunt 
to democracies that “not a single 
nation has died for the sake 


1) 
all 


sys- 


these 


decent 
of democratic formalitie: 

To the extent that races do 
actually die because they forfeit in- 
dividual liberty, that may be true 
But what is far more important is 
that when true liberty dies then 
and trutl And intellec- 
tual progress and morality die also 

I have that fascism will 
fail some time, just as Marxian so- 
cialism has failed already. 

The stifling of intellectual prog- 
the repression of the spirit of 
men, destruction of initiative 
and will offset all the 
efficacies of planned economy. 

Even economic life cannot succeed 
where criticism has disappeared and 
where individual responsibility is 
constantly shirked for fear of 
State. 

Even in fascist countries liberal 
ideas are not dead and will not be 
downed. Every despotism today 
with fear of liberty at its 
heart—or there would be no concen- 
tration camps. 

And I may add, that, having lis- 
tened in many countries to eulogies 
of plannea economy and fascism 
and of their benefits to the com- 
mon man, I detected in every case 
the hope that some day liberty 
might return. The spirits of Luthe 
of Goethe, of Schiller, of Mazzini 
and Garibaldi are not dead. 

Moreover, there has been nothing 
shown me in Europe in elimination 
of wastes or better housing or se- 
curity to workers or farmers or old 
age that we cannot do better under 
democracy if we will. 

Though I had little need for con- 
firmation in my faith, I pray God 
that this nation may keep jts an- 
chors firmly grounded in intellectual 
liberty and spiritual freedom. 

These vaiues can be preserved only 
by keeping government from the first 
pitfall of direction or participation 
in economic life—except that it shall 
sternly repress, by due process of law 
but not by edict, every abuse of lib- 
erty and honesty. 
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YOU'RE SAVING MONEY, MISTER 
letting CITIES SERVICE 


“Spring-Condition” 
your winter-weary car 


It's time to wake up 
your winter-weary car 


We'll do it for you at small cost 


After the long, hard winter your car is 
tired ... weary. It needs new life, new pep 
1 Drain and flush winter-worn for the warm, glorious season ahead. Drive 
oil from your crankcase. Refill 
it with clean, fresh Cities Ser- 


vice or KOOLMOTOR oil. 
2 Drain and refill your transmis- 
sion and differential with cor- 
rect summer grade lubricant. 


it in today. Let us “spring-condition” it for 
you. We’ll go over it from headlights to tail- 
lights . .. remove all traces of winter wear 
...make it “rarin’ to go” again. 

This “spring-conditioning” service doesn’t 


3 Lubricate entire chassis, 

4 Check your battery. 

5 Check your tires. 

6 Drain, flush and refill your 
radiator. 


7 Fill your tank with custom- 
buile KOOLMOTOR, 


take long and it doesn’t cost much. But 
what a difference it will make in the way 
your car operates. So drive in today... pre- 
pare for a long summeg of real driving fun. 
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AT ALL HELPFUL CITIES SERVICE DEALERS 


RADIO CONCERTS... every Friday at 8 P.M. (EST) WEAF and 44 associated NBC stations 


LET US “SPRING-CONDITION” YOUR CAR TODAY! 
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WORTHLESS GOLD 


five out of six American families have radios, 


four out of five have telephones and automo- 


M AGIC failed the alchemists when they tried 
to change lead into gold. But even had 


they succeeded, they would not have created biles, one out of every three has an electric 


wealth, They would only have made gold com- refrigerator. And all enjoy roads, buildings, 


mon—and therefore worthless, bridges, public services, and other forms of real 


But the scientists and engineers of industry have | wealth worth billions of dollars. More goods 


learned the secret of creating wealth—real for more people at less cost—that is the only 


wealth. By inventing hundreds of new products, way of creating real wealth. 


and then finding ways to make them so inex- General Electric scientists and engineers have 


pensive that America’s 31 million families can contributed greatly to this progress. As a single 


buy them, industry has created more real wealth example, the incandescent lamp has been reduced 
in cost and increased in efficiency until it saves 


in the last sixty years than had been accumu- 
the public $5,000,000 a night in lighting costs, 


lated in the preceding sixty centuries. As a result, 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 
for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


1938—OUR SIXTIETH YEAR OF ELECTRICAL PROGRESS~—1938 
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Wecrsqvata * 
New Credit Plans 
For Small Business 








New lending machinery for busi- 

ness is in the making... . What 

| must the business man do to get 
| RFC money? ... A bird's-eye view 


of the plans. 
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over-all control a ! 
credit facilities. Industry still is confining itself 
to credit 

Two plans now have deen advanced for bigger 
and better loans to business 


One, prepared by the left-wing planning group 
in the New Deal, called for creation of a whole 


a] system of industrial banks, equipped 








new regio! 
with government credit and empowered to meet 
all of the short and long term credit needs of 





usiness enterprises. Tic effect would be for the 
Government to take over much of the nation’s 
investment banking business. 

The second plan, supported by the conserva- 
tive wing of the New Deal, called for enlarging 
the lending power of the present Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, headed by Jesse Jones. Mr, 
Jones has a putation for careful and hard- 
headed admi: ation. 


THE GLASS PLAN FAVORED 

President Roosevelt endorsed this seco-1 ap- 
proach and Congress rapidly is giving its ap- 
proval. Senator Carter Glass, well-known for 
his conservative attitude toward finance, spon- 
sored the plan and guided it to quick Senate ac- 
ceptance 

Approval will mean that the RFC may make 
loans to and may purchase securities from “any 
business enterprise,” to which capital or credit 
is not otherwise available at prevailipg interest 
rates and provided that the loans or purchases 
are “of such sound value or so secured as reason- 
ably to assure retirement or repayment.” 

Loans may be for long or short terms. They 
may be for working capital purposes or to finance 
current business operations. 

But the business man who comes to Washing- 
ton, or who goes to the regional offices of the 
RFC after the new law is in effect, must be pre- 
pared to meet some stringent conditions if he 
expects to get a loan. 

First of all he will be expected to prove that 
he has been unable to obtain credit elsewhere. 
Then he must, supply evidence that he is sound 
and solvent. He must be able to show definite 
assets. It may be necessary for him to get a 
waiver from other creditors that the Govern- 
ment may have a first claim on his assets in 
case that the loan goes sour. There will be a 
requirement that collateral be deposited with 
the RFC. 

When purchasing securities of a company the 
RFC in the past has required that ihese secuii- 
ties be listed on some exchange. 


THE PRACTICAL EFFECT 

Actually there is a big argument under way 
concerning the practical effect of the new grant 
of lending power that soon will be made. The 
official consensus seems to be that small business 
men are not likely to find ready accommodation 
unless they are in such a sound position that the 
banks would not hesitate to lend to them. 

Business men who are expecting to go to the 
RFC under the new law would do well to get 
their facts carefully marshalled before pro- 
ceeding. 
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The Voice 
of Business 


ALFRED P. SLOAN, Jr., chairman, General 
Motors Corporation: To industry, it appears as 
if two influences had an important effect in in- 
terrupting the normal recovery. . 

First, the wage level—and pay rolls constitute 
about 75 per cent of the selling prices of goods 
and services—was raised radically early in 1937, 
unquestionably to an uneconomic degree, at least 
in certain important industries. 

These wage increases followed other important 
increases of previous years so that prices of many 
important products of industry had to be in- 
creased. This led to'the unbalancing of the eco- 
nomic equilibrium. It would appear that 
labor costs have been raised abnormally, to the 
extent of impairing consuming power and thus 
depriving the wage earner of any benefit result- 
ing from the higher hourly rate of wages. 

The second influence was the fact that there 
had been developing a growing lack of confi- 
den¢e and a fear as tc the future of American 
business enterprise, due to the attitude of Gov- 
ernment toward business and economic policies 
affecting business... . 

It is difficult to determine to what extent the 
two influences just described contributed in pro- 
ducing the situation in which we find ourselves. 
The fact that they are extremely important in 
effect cannot be denied. To change the course 
that has been followed is entirely possible. It is 
believed that if that were done realistically and 
in the form of a consistent policy, a real founda- 
tion would be built for resumption of the nor- 
mal trend of recovery on a far more sound and 
desirable basis than has existed heretofore. 

(From the annual report of the General Mo- 
tors Corporation, April 4.) 
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HE chart above provides a record of the month by month creation of 
purchasing power in the hands of this nation’s consumers. It is 
based upon the official seasonally adjusted index of national income 


paid out monthly. 


Purchasing power is shown by this index to have fallen much less 
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rapidly than industrial production and factory employment. The chart 


also reveals that disintegration of a serious sort has not yet set in as a 
result of the latest depression. 

A drop of slightly more than 10 per cent in the index of purchasing 
power since last August contrasts with a drop of nearly 50 per cent dur- 
ing the depression following 1929. 





ONNSGVGLI8 THE BOTTOM OF THE SLUMP? 
KEYLOGS IN JAM THAT BLOCKS BUSINESS 


USINESS is entering the fourth month of its 

new year without sign of a trend toward 

recovery. The normal spring rise is failing to 
appear. 

Industrial production in March 
about stationary just under 80 per cent of the 
1923-25 level. Factory employment and pay 
rolls still were being contracted, but less drasti- 
cally. 

Three successive months of relatively stable 
production at the present low level leads the 
Government forecasters to conclude that this 
looks rather definitely like the bottom. 

Two favorable factors are getting attention. 

First is the evidence that home building is 
showing a strong spring revival under the influ- 
ence of the favorable credit terms of the new 
Federal Housing Act. 

Second is the relative stability of the foreign 
market for American products under the stimu- 
lus of armament demands. 


THE TRADE FACTORS: Aside from these two 

developments, however, 
A FEW FAVORABLE the record is not one to 
DEVELOPMENTS 


cause cheers. 

Security markets have had another bad spell. 
The prospect of extremely poor first quarter 
industrial earnings could account for this. So 
could the critical railroad situation. Wall 
Street also faces the prospect of tighter Gov- 
ernment controls. 

Commodity prices again are under severe 
pressure, with wheat around the season's low, 
hogs under pressure, rubber much lower in price 
and steel scrap weak. 

The Department of Labor index of wnolesale 
commodity prices now is at the-lowest level since 
June, 1936, standing at 79.2 per cent of the 1926 
average. Raw materials are continuing to de- 
cline while prices of finished goods have re- 
cently held stationary. Raw materials are at 
72.4 per cent of the 1926 level and finished goods 
at 83.5 per cent of that level. 

Some satisfaction is being found in the gen- 
eral trade situation. 

Retail buying, particularly in rural regions, 
is holding not so far from the level of last year. 
In the cities trade is off about 10 per cent if ad- 
justment is made for the later Easter in 1938. 

Inventories of department stores are reported 
to be about 10 per cent under last year. This 
suggests the prospect of replacement buying in 
larger volume. 

But then there are some not so favorable fac- 
tors. 

The pick-up in home construction is being 
offset by a slackening in expenditures by in- 
dustry on plant expansion and improvement. 
Bank loans are continuing to contract. Invest- 
ment markets are producing very little new 


remained 








money for industry. And while exports are 
holding well American buying of foreign prod- 
ucts has contracted drastically. 


CONSTRUCTION FIELD All in all the outlook as 
MAY OFFER SuREST °°" by the Government’s 


economists is not espe- 
KEY TO RECOVERY cially bright. 


The prospect that the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation soon will be authorized to make 
capital loans to business men, both big and 
small, produces little more than a flicker of of- 
ficial enthusiasm. The idea is that business 
needs markets much more than money. 

A reorganization of the nation’s railroad 
structure, both in its finance and its operation, 
creates a mild interest. 





What now of the business future? 
Three months go by without a turn in 
depression tide. A sign that may 
forecast recovery. 











Many business men and Congressmen are con- 
fident that repeal or drastic modification of the 
surtax on the undistributed portion of corpora- 
tion earnings will turn the trick, particularly if 
accompanied by a sharp reduction in the tax on 
the income from sale of capital assets. It is 
difficult to find a Government economist of any 
stripe who believes that these tax adjustments 
will result in any positive impetus to recovery. 

There is real interest, however, in what is 
going on in the field of home building. 

Individuals are showing a broad interest in 
the construction of moderate priced homes on 
the conditions that the Government now author- 
This interest is reflected in the midst of 
a severe depression. It exceeds the degree of 
interest that officials had expected to develop 
even in a period of normal business activity. 

The result is a deepened conviction on the 
part of the leading Government economists and 
officials that the key to recovery is going to lie 
in the field of home building. The problem is 
to find a way to fill what is recognized as a huge 
unfilled demand for improved housing for the 
income groups ranging from $3,000 down. 


izes. 


TREND OF NATIONAL A definite measure of 


encouragement for the 
HGR AS GAUGE OF idea that something can 


PURCHASING POWER ie started to create a 
broad program of home construction before de- 
flation gets in more of its work is provided by 
the figures on the chart at the top of this page. 

This chart shows the month by month trend 


of the national income since 1929. It is based 
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upon index numbers prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and adjusted for seasonal 
variation. It serves as a gauge of purchasing 
power. 

The total income of consumers is shown to 
have fallen much less drastically than produc- 
tion, employment or pay rolls. Production is off 
more than 50 per cent, pay rolls more than 25 
per cent while the national income is little more 
than 10 per cent lower than the peak of last Au- 
gust. 

This is due to the fact that payments to Gov- 
ernment employes, dividend and interest pay- 
ments and the withdrawals by the operators of 
business enterprises have not yet reflected the 
effect of the deflation that has been under way 
in the wages of industrial workers. 

Also, there is the fact that farm income has 
held relatively stable. 

Until October of last year the total monthly 
income payments to American workers were 
running on an average between 3,800 to 3,900 
million dollars. They now are down to about 
3,400 million, This is a decline of nearly half 
a billion dollars a year. 

The bulk of this decline is in manufacturing, 
mining and construction. A small amount is in 
trade and in transportation and utility indus- 
tries, Government service, including work re- 
lief, resulted in payment to workers of $1,357,- 
000,000 in February. 

Entrepreneurs are withdrawing about a billion 
dollars a month for their compensation and this 
rate is little changed from last year. It is some- 
what lower, however, than the peak reached in 
October, 1937, when their withdrawals amounted 
to $1,211,000,000. 


BOLSTERING INCOME Dividend payments and 
TO GIVE IMPETUS TO interest Payments in Jan- 


uary and February of this 
A BUILDING DEMAND year totalled about the 


same as payments in the same months of last 
year. These totals fluctuate widely month by 
month but have averaged about $750,000,000 dur- 
ing the past 14 months. 

There now is a prospect of sharp cuts in divi- 
dend payments owing to drastic curtailment of 
corporation earnings. 

But the big point that some officials are mak- 
ing with the President is that the national in- 
come has not yet disintegrated to the extent 
that the official figures on industrial production 
and on employment suggest. 

They urge that the Government begin now 
to bolster that income to start a reversal of the 
trend that could release a now obviously vast 
demand for low-cost homes. In this type of op- 
eration is seen the chief hope for turning to- 
day's deflation into a powerful recovery. 

Owen Scort. 
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Wocesgrata + 
The Relief Rolls 
And Job Insurance 





State jobless insurance and what 
it hasn‘t done. Would uniform fed- 
eral plan prove more efficient? 
Some views, including railway labor, 


on that point. 











HERE are increasing signs that this country’s 
new system of unemployment insurance is 
not standing up well under its first severe test. 

Unemployment insurance is organized on a 
State basis. Each State has its own system, 
Twenty-three of those systems now are in operas 
tion. 

Yet, in those 23 States, as well as in the States 
without presently operating insurance, relief 
rolls are rising in about the same proportion. 

The benefits to insured workers either are not 
sufficient to meet their subsistence needs or the 
insurance covers too small a proportion of the 
workers really to be effective. 

In New York State the unemployment insur- 
ance administration paid out more than $6,500,- 
000 to 200,000 jobless in two months and yet only 





3,500 persons left the relief rolls in that period. 
Many found that the payments of from $7 to $15 
weekly were insufficent to support the families. 

This same experience repeated in other 
States. 


Immense administrative difficulties are arising, 


Administrative costs are eating up an impor- 
tant portion of the money derived from the tax 
of 3 per cent on pay rolls of all employers of 


eight or more persons 


RAIL LABOR WOULD WITHDRAW 

The result of all of this is apparent now in a 
move by the Railroad Labor Executives’ Associa- 
tion to create a separate national system of un- 
employment insurance for the million workers 
on the railroads. The Brotherhoods want to pull 
out of the State systems. Their bill is now in- 
troduced in Congress by Senator Wagner. 

In this way the idea is to save large amounts 
of money on administration that then would be 
available to pay benefits. 

At present the Federal Government takes 10 
per cent of the pay roll taxes assessed for unem- 
ployment insurance to pay for administration. 

The idea of railroad labor is that with a na- 
tional system of insurance there will be a large 
saving to employers through the elimination of 
the necessity to make separate reports to the in- 
dividual States. The cost of these reports is said 
to run:into the millions of dollars annually. 

At the same time, by setting up a national sys- 
tem the railway workers would be able to work 
out a scale of payments that would offer more 
protection to the lower income groups. The com. 
plications produced by the present 49 state sys- 
tems would be eliminated in large part. 


NEEDIEST LEAST PROTECTED 


In the Treasury at the present time is an un- 
employment insurance trust fund amounting to 
about three-quarters of a billion dollars. This 
money is going out slowly in spite of the rising 
volume of unemployment and in spite of the fact 
that nearly half of the States now have operat- 
ing systems. 

It appears on the basis of early experience 
that the people most in need of insurance against 
unemployment either are not eligible for that in- 
surance because of the character of their em- 
ployment during 1937 or draw such small checks 
that they cannot support themselves on that 
money. On the other hand the higher wage 
workers who are protected are the last to lose 
their jobs. 

The argument advanced for separate state 
systems of unemployment insurance was that 
they would serve as an experiment and would 
provide a flexibikity not to be attained by a 
national system. The first results, the experts 
say, are not fulfilling expectations. 
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The Voice 
of Government 


HAROLD L. ICKES, Secretary of the Interior: 
May I say that if communism constituted the 
threat to this country today that fascism does 
I would be as unsparing in my denunciation of 
this equally obnoxious and un-American system, 

But if we are realists, if we are taking note of 
what is happening in other parts of the world, 
we cannot escape the conviction that so far at 
least as the present is concerned, fascism is the 
deadly and insidious foe that we must prepare to 
combat without loss of time. 

For this reason I suspect either the motives or 
the intelligence of those who would have us mar- 
Shal our forces against a barely imaginary danger 
of communism while fascism thunders at the 
gates of our citadel of liberty. 

Let us make no mistake. Fascism is a real 
threat to our institutions. More and more people 
are coming to recognize the danger even to 
America of this ruthless political monster that 
hunts by day and prowls by night. They are 
coming to realize that unless we are luckier than 
we are likely to be, our concern for the safety of 
our democratic institutions will increase rather 
than diminish. For fascism—arrogant, devoid of 
conscience and knowing no mercy for man, 
woman or child—is on the march. 

Let us make no mistake. Fascism is insidiously 


boring today, from within the temple of our 
liberties. It rides the radio waves, spews from 
the presses, soars threugh the air in bombing 


planes, slinks under the sea in submarines. (From 
an address in Chicago, April 3, commemorating 
the 80th anniversary of tne founding of the 
Jewish Daily Courier, of that city.) 
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April 4, 1938 
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(SOCUSGIEILI8 The Senate ‘Simplifies’ the Tax Bill 


Despite the announced objections # less than $25,000 are to be taxed at 





to its liking. 





“Tax relief” but no reduction in Treasury revenues—that 
is the formula adopted by the Senate Finance Committee. 

And so as the Committee concludes its study, business dis- 
covers small prospect for a reduction in total taxes but a 
good prospect that payments hereafter will be in a form more 








HE Senate Finance Committee on 
April 2 ended a fortnight of 
toil on the tax bill of 1938 with a 
long list of revisions to show for its 
efforts. It is expected the bill will 
be submitted to the Senate this 
week. 

Chairman Harrison (Dem.), 
Mississippi, pointed out the follow- 
ing as the major accomplishments 
of the committee: 


Elimination of the undistrib- 
uted profits tax, except for pen- 
alty taxes on personal holding 
companies. 

Simplification of the capital 
gains and losses tax by the sub- 
stitution of a flat rate for the 
complicated formulae in both 
the present law and in the 
measure passed by the House. 

Rejection of the House revi- 
sion of estate taxes and rein- 
statement of the provisions of 
the present law. 

Strengthening of Section 102 
of the existing law which pe- 
nalizes corporations for unrea- 
sonable accumulation of sur- 
pluses. 


AIDS FOR BUSINESS 


Although the total tax burden is 
not reduced by these changes, most 
of the revisions in the present tax 
law which business is demanding 
are included in the Senate version of 
the bill. Also, many of the changes 
simplify the law, all of which is held 
to be a net gain for business. 

By the margin of one vote, the 
Committee rejected a proposal by 
Senator LaFollette to broaden the 
tax base and extend the surtaxes on 
net income between $3,000 and $40,- 
000. 

A revenue of $5,330,000,000, or $23,- 
000,000 more than was provided by 
the measure passed by the House, it 
is estimated, will be produced by the 
bill in its present form. 

The changes which the Senate 
Finance Committee made in the bill 
also include the following: 

The revisions exclude from 


of 


the 





capital gains and excess profits 
taxes all utility holding company se- 
curities transferred or sold as a re- 
sult of the “death sentence” sec- 
tion of the Holding Company Act. 

Give personal holding companies 
three years instead of two for final 
liquidation—a move designed to 
loosen frozen credit. 


+ 
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of President Roosevelt to the House 
provision for publicity of corpora- 
tion officers’ salaries of $75,000 and 
over instead of retention of the pres- 
ent publicity for salaries of $15,000 
and over, the Committee approved 
the House action. 

Also, the Committee agreed to the 
House action in eliminating excise 
taxes on phonograph records, furs, 
sporting goods and cameras, and the 
tax on brewers’ wort and malt syrup. 


MR. LAFOLLETTE’S PLAN 

Senator LaFollette’s amendments 
to change the individual income tax 
provisions included a proposal to 
broaden the base by reducing ex- 
emptions for married persons from 
$2,500 to $2,000 and for single per- 
sons from $1,000 to $800. Also, he 
proposed increasing the surtaxes on 


en. ee 
—Harris & Ewing 


THEY WOULD “UP” THE CREDIT ANTE 
GECESTARS of the Interior Ickes (left) and RFC Chairman 
ww 


Jones (center) as they appeared before the Senate Banking and 


Currency Committee to urge expansion of RFC lending powers. 
They are shown with Senator McAdoo, a member of the committee. 





Eliminate the increase from $2 to 
$2.25 a gallon in the Federal tax on 
distilled spirits 

End preferential tax treatment for 
investment trusts of the Massachu- 
setts type, making them subject to 
the regular corporate income tax. 


PORK TAX ELIMINATED 


Eliminate the six cents per pound 
excise tax on imported pork. 

Eliminate the tax on future sales 
of commodities. 

Reduce by one-third the excise tax 
on tires and tubes. The Committee’s 
action places the tire tax at 1% 
cents a pound instead of 2's cents 
and the tax on tubes at 2% cents 
a pound instead of 4 cents. 


net incomes between $3,000 and 
$40,000. 

The Committee’s experts estima- 
ted on the basis of 1938 taxes that 
the LaFollette amendments would 
net $283,000,000 of additional reve- 
nue. 

Senator LaFollette has announced 
that he submit his amendments 
again when the bill is taken up in 
the Senate. 

A flat 18 per cent tax on corpora- 
tion income is provided in the bill 
instead of the 16 to 20 per cent tax 
provided in the House bill with the 
rate to vary according to profits dis- 
tributed to stockholders. 

Corporations with net earnings of 
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Guaranteed) 


Bank Premises 
Other Assets 


Head Office * 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers 
United States Government Obligations 


State and Municipal Bonds 

Other Bonds and Securities 

Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ Acceptances 

Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances 

Stock in Federal Reserve Bank Les 
Ownership of International Banking Corporation (Includ- 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


55 WALL STREET ° 


New York 


Condensed Statement of Condition as of March 31, 1938 


INCLUDING DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BRANCHES 


Direct or Fully 


1,885,426,199.00 


634,261,100.79 


370,621,979.70 
106,417,185.73 
116,710,578.15 
569,370,705.22 
13,032,603.85 
3,675,000.00 


8,000,000.00 
49,685,947.85 
13,651,097.71 
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less than the 18 per cent rate. A 
plan is set up for such corporations 
whereby they are allowed a credit of 
10 per cent of the difference between 
$25,000 and the amount of the an- 
nual net income, and the balance 
is taxed at 18 per cent. 

A flat 15 per cent tax is imposed 
on “long term capital gains” where 
the assets on which the gains were 
realized were held longer than 18 
months. Gains from sale of assets 
held for a shorter period may be 
included in regular income. 

However, the taxpayer has the op- 
tion of adding 50 per cent of the 
gain to his ordinary income and 
computing the amount of his tax 
on the basis of the regular individ- 
ual normal income tax and surtax 
rates. 


“THIRD BASKET” TAX 


Revision of Section 102 
present law was completed, 


the 
was 


f 
Ul 


| pointed out, as a substitute for the 
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so-called “1B” or “third basket” 
taxes on closely held corporations 
which was defeated in the House 


and which had few supporters in the 


This section provides 
surtaxes of 25 to 35 per cent on tl 
earnings 


using t 
corporate device as a loophole to es- 


of individuals 
cape taxes 
The rev is designed 
burd f proof on corporation 
needs of 
ness. 
While the present law has much 
ding, said Sen- 
so definite 


proolt 


the same ge 
ator Harrison, it is not 
in placing the burden of 
the taxpayer as to 
needs.” No change was made in the 
rate of tax. 

Exemptign of transfers of utility 
properties under the Holding Com- 
pany Act from both the capital 
2 and excess profits taxes was 

r at the’ suggestion of 
SEC Chairman Douglas. 

Without such an exemption, 
pointed out Mr. Douglas, it would be 
“too much like putting a gun at the 
head of an industry” to require them 
to simplify or integrate their sys- 
teins 

Available Indices of sentiment in 
t now seem to forecast 
that, for the most part, it will ac- 
cept changes recommended by 
the Committee and pass the bill in 
about the form it is submitted 

Then the real battle is expected to 
come in conference between the two 
Houses. The House leaders are ex- 
pected to fight hard for a compro- 
mise which will reinstate some of 
the provisions of the original bill 
which are discarded in the Senate 
version, particularly the “principle” 
of the undistributed profits tax. 

GLENN NIXON, 


neral Ww 


on 


“reasonabic 


the Senate 


the 
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Broadening Range 


Labor Controls 


[Continued From Page 13.] 


Remington Rand, 
through an employe association last 
week to President Rosevelt, de- 
claring that they were being pun- 
ished not for any guilt of their own, 
but for the alleged guilt of their 
employer. They were persons who 
had taken the jobs vacated by 
workers who had gone out on strike 
in 1936, when the company, as the 
Board found, had refused to bar- 
gain with an A. F. of L. union. The 
Board ordered strikers reinstated, 
rocm being made by dismissal of 
other workers if necessary. 

The appeal was turned over to 
the Department of Labor and to the 
Labor Board. 

The Board meanwhile was taking 
action which carried no promise to 
the employe association making the 
appeal. It asked the Circuit Court 
to reopen the case and reconsider 
the modifications made by it in the 
Board’s order. One such modifica- 
tion was to the effect that, while the 
employe association should no 
longer be recognized as bargaining 
agent, it should not be completely 
disestablished, since employes might 
later wish it to act for them. The 
Board asked that the court direct 
the complete disestablishment. 

Its reason was this: Since the 
court’s decision, the Supreme Court 
handed down two verdicts directing 
the complete disestablishment of 
employe representation plans on the 
ground that, as the Board has found 


nec., 


appealed + i 





he case of the Remington Rand 
ploye Association, the employer ™ 
been instrumental in organize 
them and had favored them, 
thus interfering with the free choice 
of employes to choose their union. 

On these precedents the Board 
asked reconsideration of the ear- 
lier order by the Circuit Court. 

In addition, the Board asked the 
Court to require the company to 
pay transportation expenses of re- 
instated strikers when their new 
jobs were in cities other than those 
in which they resided. This part of 
the Board’s order the court had re- 
fused to enforce on the ground that 
it was punitive. 

The Board stated that it was 
merely remedial, being necessary to 
restore the status quo before the 
company had refused to bargain. 
Furthermore, the Board pointed out 
that payment of moving expenses is 
already customary with the com- 
pany when it moves its employes 
from city to city. 
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COMPANY 


THE ISSUE 


EARNINGS 


Calendar 

efor 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 


THE RAILWAY 


$24,182,681 


all of the present ‘‘fixed charges’’. 


$30,000,000 


(of which $28,000,000 are publicly offered) 


First Mortgage 312% Bonds 


Dated October 1, 1937 


Due October 1, 1962 


Interest payable April land October lin New York City 


Coupon Bonds in denomination of $1,000 registerable as to principal. Fully registered Bonds in 


This is not an Offering Circular. The offer of these Bonds is made only by means of the Offering Circular. 


Duluth, Missabe and Iron Range Railway Company 


denominations of $1,000, $5,000, $10,000 and any multiple of $10,000, 
Coupon and registered Bonds interchangeable. 


months, calculated to be suflicient to retire the entire issue by maturity. 


In the opinion of Counsel, these Bonds are legal investments for Savings Banks in the States of New York, 


California, New Hampshire and Rhode Island. 


The entire $30,000,000 principal amount of Bonds were issued: $19,500,000 to acquire, through 
exchange, the entire capital stock of The Duluth and Iron Range Rail Road Company, $500,000 to 
acquire, through exchange, the entire capital stock of Interstate Transfer Railway Company, and $10,000,000 (which 
were sold at 100% and interest to United States Steel Corporation) to provide a portion of funds for (a) repayment of 
an advance used to pay at maturity, October 1, 1937, $8,151,000 of First Mortgage 5% Bonds of The Buluth and Iron 
Range Rail Road Company, (b) retirement prior to maturity of $1,000,000 First Mortgage Five Per Cent. Gold Bonds 
of Spirit Lake Transfer Railway Company, and (c) retirement prior to maturity of $1,000,000 First Mortgage Five 
Per Cent. Gold Bonds of Interstate Transfer Railway Company. 
The following summary has been prepared by Messrs. Price, Waterhouse & Co. from the Consolidated 


Statement of Income of the Railway Company and its predecessors for the years 1928 to 1937, Exhibit 
C to the Railway Company's letter, and is subject to the notes forming an integral part thereof. 


Net Railicag 
Operating 
renueat 


Total 
Operating 
Revenues Re 
$10,092,264 
28,082,528 13,024,098 
21,224,315 7 534,020 
11,275,168 1,936,674 

2,590,154 2,405,921 Loans 

9,913,749 3,690,688 

9,486,186 1,957,643 
11,523,689 3,665,347 
19,141,941 8,367,579 
26,701,066 12,452,406 


income 

$1,438,274 
1,634,570 
1,768,812 
1,811,036 
1,761,008 
1,752,414 
1,588,308 
1,104,468 
405,041 
469,122 


Non-Operating 


Miscellaneous 


Income 
Available for 
Fixed Charges 
$11,035,863 
14,377,216 

8,979,932 
3,506 356 
816,062 Loss 
5,104,146 
3,078,697 
4,536,607 
7,930,250 
12,216,681 


Fixed 
Charges* 
$821,674 
786,080 
757 897 
722,236 
684,528 
642,365 
606,610 
564,652 
525,356 


529,708 


Deductions 
from income 
$494,675 
281,452 
22,900 
241,354 
171,149 
338,956 
467,254 
233,208 
842,370 
734,847 


Sinking Fund, commencing April 1, 1938, designed to retire approximately $600,000 principal amount of Bonds each six 


Redeemable at Railway Company's option in whole or in part at any time upon at least 60 days’ notice, or by Sinking 
Fund on any interest payment date upon at least 30 days’ notice, at the following redemption prices: to and including 
October 1, 1947, 105%; thereafter, to and including October 1, 1952, 103149; thereafter, to and including October 1, 1957, 
102%; thereafter, to and including October 1, 1959, 1019; and thereafter 100%; in each case together with accrued interest. 


United States Steel Corporation states that it owns all of the capital stock and $28,000,000 principal amount of the total issue 

of $30,000,000 First Mortgage 3'2% Bonds, due October 1, 1962, of Duluth, Missabe and Iron Range Railway Company. 

Subject to certain terms and conditions, Morgan Stanley & Co. Incorporated has agreed to purchase said $28,000,000 
principal amount of the Bonds from United States Steel Corporation at 96% and accrued interest. 


Duluth, Missabe and Iron Range Railway Company has summarized as follows certain parts of its 
letter to Lnited States Steel Corporation dated March 28, 1988, describing the issue. The entire letter and 
Exhibits thereto contained in the Offering Circular should be read prior to any purchase of these Bonds. 


Duluth, Missabe and Iron Range Railway Company twas formed July 1, 1937, under the laws of 
Minnesota, by consolidation of Duluth, Missabe and Northern Railway Company and Spirit Lake 
Transfer Railway Company. In March, 1938, the Railway Company acquired substantially all the 
properties of The Duluth and Iron Range Kail Road Company and Interstate Transfer Railway Company. The 
Railway Company, which is the largest carrier of iron ore in the United States, operates about 527 miles of road 
situated in the States of Minnesota and Wisconsin, connecting the Mesabi and Vermilion iron ore ranges in 
northern Minnesota with ore docks owned by the Railway Company at Duluth and Two Harbors, Minnesota. 
{uring the past 10 years iron ore traffic constituted about 94% of total freight tonnage of the Railway Company 
and about 88% of its iron ore tonnage was shipped from mines owned or leased by subsidiaries of United States 
Sleel Corporation. 


t After taxes, hire of equipment and joint facility rents, but before loss on retirements or sale of road 
and equipment. 
* Annual interest charges on the entire funded debt now outstanding, consisting of $30,000,000 of these 
Bonds and $3,528,000 of equipment trust certificates, are $1,138,200, which figure represents substantially 


The volume of traffic of the Railway Company is largely dependent upon the activity of the steel industry 
which is subject to wide fuctuations. Steel production has declined drastically since the summer of 1937 and is now 
at a low level while stocks of iron ore on hand at furnaces and Lake Erie docks are high. 


fHE BONDS The Bonds, in the opinion of the Railway Company’s Counsel, are secured (subject to taxes and 
assessments not yet due or being contested in good faith) by a first lien on all the physical property 
of the Railway Company except land grant land not used for railroad purposes, and on the Railway Company’s 
equity in certain equipment leased under an equipment trust. Of the 527 miles of road operated, about 501 miles 
are owned, of which about 97 miles are held under deeds reserving certain rights. The First Mortgage, under which 
The First National Bank of the City of New York is Trustee, limits the principal amount of Bonds to $30,000,000. 
The mortgage lien as well as the provisions (with certain exceptions stated in the Offering Circular) of the First 
Mortgage may be modified by vote of holders of 6624% of outstanding Bonds. 


$10,214,189 





Net 
Income 


13,591,136 
8,222,035 
2,784,120 
1,500,590 Lows 
4,461,781 
2,472,087 
3,971,955 
7,404,894 

11,686,973 





1,694,472,206.0 i i ; 

$ 14,4 9 The foregoing is merely a brief outline of certain information contained in the 
Offering Circular dated March 30, 1938, and is subject to the more detailed state- 
ments therein. The entire Offering Circular should be read prior to any purchase of 


these Bonds. Copies of such Offering Circular may be obtained from the undersigneds 


Price 98% and Accrued Interest 


$46,141,933.27 
14,952 ,636.89 


on Acceptances and Bills 
Less: Own Acceptances in Portfolio. . . 

Iteras in Transit with Branches 
Reserves for: 

Unearned Discount and Other Unearned Income 

Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc 

Dividend 
Capital 
Surplus. . 
Undivided Profits 

Total 


31,189,296.38 
10,315,190.11 


3,608,182.89 
8,117,390.27 
1,550,000.00 


The Bonds are offered subject to prior sale and when, as and if accepted by Morgan Stanley § Co. 
Incorporated and subject to approval of its counsel, Messrs. Davis Polk Wardwell Gardiner § Reed. It is 
expected that delivery of Bonds in definitive form will be made at the office of J. P. Morgan §& Co. on or 
about April 1, 1938, against payment therefor in New York funds. 

Morgan Stanley & Co. Incorporated is authorized in agreements with Sub-underwriters to purchase 
and sell Bonds, in the open market or otherwise, either for long or short account, jor the respective 
accounts of itself and such Sub-underwriters, within the limits and during the period set forthin such 
agreements referred to in the Offe ring Circular. 


$77,500,000.00 

45,000,000.00 

_13,673,933.26 —136,173,933.26 
$1,885,426,199.00 








Figures of Foreign Branches are as of March 25, 1938. 


$108,108,271.65 of United States Government Obligations and $33,498,996.97 of other 
assets are deposited to secure $112,075,785.06 of Public and Trust Deposits and for 
other purposes required by law. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


incorporated 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 








March 30, 1938, 






















































































“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
trial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 





ADVENTURES IN “DICTATORSHIP” 


True Test of Dictatorship in America Is Not a Midnight Disclaimer of Intent by the Executive 
But Unequivocal Adherence to the Constitutional Separation of Powers—Two Important 
Examples of Presidential Abuse of Power Are Analyzed 


took an oath as President of the United States “to 
preserve, protect and defend” the Constitution— 
has found it necessary to allay an alarmed public 
opinion by announcing in a sensational statement to the 
press last week that he had no “inclination” to be and had 
not the “qualifications” to become a “successful dictator”. 

What, in the judgment of Mr. Roosevelt himself, has 
happened to make such an assurance necessary? 

Can it be that he was aiming to refute misrepresenta- 
tion of his motives and purposes only in connection with 
the proposed bill to reorganize the executive departments? 

Can it be that Mr. Roosevelt, having been looked upon 
as desirous of running for a third term and having failed 
to issue an unequivocal statement of renunciation of such 
ambition, is widely regarded now as seeking to perpetuate 
himself and his henchmen in power? 

Certainly nobody who has known Mr. Roosevelt in- 
timately could for a moment suspect him of seeking to 
become a “successful” or even unsuccessful dictator in the 
European sense. Abroad the word “dictator” is tabooed 
and the more euphemistic word “leader” (a translation of 
the German word “Fuehrer”) is applied. 

Rulers who reach for more and more power are always, 
in their own minds, simply “leaders’—benevolent, hu- 
manitarian “leaders”. Indeed, in some of their more con- 
templative moments they console themselves for some of 
their arbitrary acts with the thought they have become 
“economic messiahs” or “saviors” of the underprivileged 
masses and that the people are, to use a Harry Hopkins 
phrase, “to damn dumb to understand” anyway. 


CONSTITUTION Here in a constitutional democ- 


racy, we have not yet permitted 
CARRIES WISE the “general welfare” clause to be 
SAFEGUARDS applied as broadly as did Mr. Hit- 

ler when he found a convenient 
article of that kind in the Austrian constitution with which 
to give constitutional semblance to his usurpation. We 
still cling to the notion in the United States that there are 
three separate and distinct branches and that the executive 
is but one of the three coordinate institutions of our na- 
tional government. 

It is most regrettable that Mr. Roosevelt, in his state- 
ment disclaiming dictatorship ambitions, did not remind 
the public of the principal barrier to dictatorship, namely 
the Constitution of the United States which if preserved, 
protected and defended will never permit encroachment 
by one branch of the government upon the other. 

In seeking to find the basic origins of the distrust of the 
present Executive, which has so far swept the country as 
to cause an avalayche of telegrams to fall upon members 
of Congress when they have been considering a bill which 
in large part is innocuous, the searcher for underlying 
truth cannot ignore two major cases. These more than 
anything else have indicted the President of dicta- 
torial misdeeds. They are so closely related to the proper 
exercise of the Executive power and to the proper func- 
tioning of an independent judiciary and an independent 
legislature that they constitute a tragic record of presi- 
dential abuse of power. 


ARBITRARINESS —_ The first case concerns the sum- 


mary removal of William E. 


SHOWN IN THE Humphrey from the Federal 
HUMPHREY CASE Trade Commission, not for causes 

specified by Congress itself as 
proper reasons for removal of a commissioner by the Ex- 
ecutive but for having a mind that failed “to go along 
with” that of the President. The words of that communi- 
cation are too important to omit at this point. This is what 
Mr. Roosevelt wrote to Mr. Humphrey: 

“You will, I know, realize that I do not feel that 
your mind and my mind go along together on either 
the policies or the administering of the Federal 
Trade Commission, and, frankly I think it is best for 
the people of this country that I should have full con- 
fidence.” 

The demand was that Mr. Humphrey conform to the 
will of the Executive not only on the “policies” but in “the 
administering” of the Federal Trade Commission. When 
Mr. Humphrey, who had been assured in a previous letter 
from the President that his services in all other respects 
were satisfactory, failed to heed the demand for resigna- 
tion, he was abruptly removed. 

Up to this point we have the President of the United 
States dismissing an official without regard to the specific 
statutes of Congress which prescribed the only way in 
which removal of a Federal Trade Commissioner could be 
lawfully accomplished. The Supreme Court by unanimous 


F vies ane D. ROOSEVELT—the man who twice. 
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By DAVID LAWRENCE 


opinion of all nine justices said this act was unconstitu- 
tional. 

Now an error might happen once. Hence it is with 
amazement that the people of the United States read only 
a few weeks ago that Mr. Roosevelt had removed another 
member of an independent commission created by Con- 
gress, this time for a trumped-up cause also not mentioned 
in the provisions of the law prescribing causes for removal. 


FEARS REVIVED To fly in the face of a unani- 


mous opinion of the Supreme 


BY OUSTER OF Court and to defy a specifically 
DR MORGAN worded law of Congress is not the 


act of a President who would per- 
suade us to believe he has no desire to be a dictator. In ac- 
tual fact, Mr. Roosevelt has taken a step so closely re- 
sembling the arbitrary removals from office practiced by 
European dictators that he can hardly blame a large sec- 
tion of the American public for becoming aroused about a 
measure which is to permit Mr. Roosevelt a free hand in 
reorganizing the executive agencies and departments of 
the whole national government. 

The removal of Chairman Morgan of the TVA is an 
example of how Mr. Roosevelt has used merely imaginary 
powers. What would he do with specific power to abolish 
civil offices? 

Ready-made “legal” opinions to justify dictatorial ac- 
tions are always available at a moment’s notice. Thus 
the Solicitor General, Robert H. Jackson, who is re- 
ported to be Mr. Roosevelt’s choice for gubernatorial nom- 
ination in New York state and whose political mind is 
sufficiently flexible nowadays to make Department of Jus- 
tice opinions fit the political requirements, gave the Presi- 
dent written advice to the effect that he had the power to 
remove Chairman Morgan. Mr. Jackson wrote: 

“In the Humphrey case the Court . relied 
upon the distinguishable fact that the Federal Trade 
Commission exercises quasi-legislative and quasi-judi- 
cial functions and is not a part of the executive branch 
and it also laid great stress upon the legislative his- 
tory of the Federal Trade Commission Act as indi- 
cating a purpose of the Congress to secure the maxi- 
mum independence of the Commission from Execu- 
tive interference and control. 

“These distinguishing factors are not present in 
the case of the Tennesee Valley Authority. It does 
not exercise quasi-legislative or quasi-judicial func- 
tions, and the legislative history of the Tennesee Val- 
ley Authority Act contains no such indications of pur- 
pose on the part of the Congress to restrict the Presi- 
dent’s ordinary power to remove executive officers 
appointed by him.” 


DISREGARDING But what are the facts? If, as 


the Supreme Court did in the 


CLEAR INTENT Humphrey case, we examine the 
OF CONGRESS debates in Congress or the plain 


words of the statute what do we 
find? As recently as March 16 last, while seeking to ex- 
empt the TVA from being included under the proposed 
reorganization bill, no less a person than Senator Norris 
of Nebraska, known far and wide as the “father of the 
TVA” in Congress, had this to say in the Senate: 

“I should be opposed to the TVA being attached 
to any department, I care not what it is. The very 
theory of the TVA Act itself was to make the organi- 
zation independent of any department, independent 
of any President, independent of any political change 
which might come over the country, by which we 
would go from one extreme to the other, as the coun- 
try often does; to put the Tennesee Valley Authority 
as nearly as possible upon a business basis, upon a per- 
manent basis, so that it would not be in the power of 
either party to overthrow the TVA before it would be 
possible to have a friendly administration in power.” 
Could there be any more explicit interpretation of the 

intent of Congress with respect to the Tennesee Valley 
Authority? If Mr. Jackson had any doubt about the fact 
that the TVA is an independent board acting in quasi- 
legislative fashion on behalf of Congress, he need only to 
have referred to the origin of the power in Section 3 of 
Article IV of the Constitution: 

“The Congress shall have power to dispose of and 
make all needful rules and regulations respecting the 
territory and other property belonging to the United 
States.” 

The natural resources of America are the property of 
the people. Congress—and not the Executive—is em- 
powered to make all “needful rules” with respect to the 
disposal of such property. The dams built and water- 
power generated in the Tennesee Valley have been for- 
mally adjudged by the Supreme Court to be the property 
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of the United States. Congress in pursuance of that idea 
has set out to dispose of surplus electric power by means 
of a board of three members, delegating to the TVA the 
power to carry out the policy of the national government. 

The work of the TVA is quasi-legislative because the 
TVA must constantly make all “needful rules”, as in- 
structed by Congress, for the sale of the property of the 
government—the surplus electric energy. If there were 
any doubt about the intent of Congress to safeguard the 
TVA from presidential encroachment, it is dispelled by 
the words of the original TVA statute itself as follows: 

“Provided that any member of said Board may be 
removed from office at any time by a concurrent reso- 
lution of the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Here we have a board created by Congress and a ques- 
tion arises with respect to methods of disposing of public 
funds for the purchase of marble claims or for sale of the 
electrical energy. Differences of opinion develop between 
members of the Board. Was it intended that the Presi- 
dent should suddenly seize control of the Board and op- 
erate it like a purely executive agency and take sides as 
between the members and dismiss one member because he 
refused to submit to what he deemed an unconstitutional 
inquisition? If such capricious disregard of the rights of 
Congress is sanctioned, then dictatorship is no longer any 
illusion. * 

Mr. Roosevelt, in his decree removing Dr. Morgan, said: 

“Arthur E. Morgan has failed to sustain the grave 
and libelous charges of dishonesty and want of integ- 
rity which he has made against his fellow directors; 
his conduct in this respect is legally and morally un- 
justified.” 


COURT SHOULD Since when is a citizen’s very 


questioning of the jurisdiction of 


PASS ON THE a tribunal before which he is 
MORGAN CASE hailed to be regarded as a failure 


on his part to sustain the charges 
he happens to have made? Since when is it legally and 
morally justified for the President of the United States to 
refuse a citizen his constitutional right to be tried before 
a proper tribunal and especially one that is specifically 
written into the law by the Congress of the United States? 

Dr. Morgan did not “sustain” his charges simply be- 
cause he did not consider the presidential chamber the 
place to offer his evidence, particularly when both houses 
of Congress were getting ready to provide the necessary 
machinery for the submission of whatever evidence he 
had. 

Mr. Roosevelt now considers he has the illimitable 
right of removal. That view should be challenged in or- 
der that the record may be made for all times to come. 
The Congress should itself appropriate funds to fight the 
case in the courts. 

But we need only to read over the Supreme Court opin- 
ion in the Humphrey case to obtain guidance as to what 
is legally and morally justified. Said the Supreme Court 
on May 27, 1935: 

“The authority of Congress in creating quasi-legis- 
lative or quasi-judicial agencies to require them to act 
in discharge of their duties independently of execu- 
tive control cannot well be doubted: and that author- 
ity includes, as an appropriate incident, power to fix 
the period during which they shall continue and to 
forbid their removal except for cause in the meantime. 
For it is quite evident that one who holds his office 
only during the pleasure of another, cannot be de- 
pended upon to maintain an attitude of independence 
against the latter’s will. 

“The fundamental necessity of maintaining each 
of the three general departments of government en- 
tirely free from the control or coercive influence, di- 
rect or indirect, of either of the others, has often been 
stressed and is hardly open to serious question.” 

But Mr. Roosevelt questions it. And that’s why the 
people now question his methods. 

Clearly one needs only to recall Mr. Roosevelt’s attack 
on the judiciary and his attempt to “pack” the Supreme 
Court to realize that if there is a fear of “dictatorship” 
today in America it was created by the mistaken acts and 
policies of a man who twice seized power not granted him 
by the Constitution. Small wonder he forgot even to men- 
tion the Constitution in his formal disavowal of intent to 
become a dictator. 

The best way to avoid dictatorship in America is for 
Congress to assert its independence, for the Judiciary to 
render its decisions unafraid and for the Chief Executive 
to strive at all times “to preserve, protect and defend the 
Constitution of the United States.” 
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